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VIRGINIA night, in January, 1864. Gathered around their 
Acris wearied with the deadly bitterness of shedding 
brothers’ blood, the soldiers of the Army of the Potomac seek 
escape in song from the reality of the present and the menace of to- 
morrow. What are they singing—the latest stirring war songs of those 
two Chicago composers, George F. Root and Henry C. Work, whose 
melodies have been so enthusiastically acclaimed by Union men and 
women who do not know war through personal experience? No; the 
men of the Army of the Potomac know war far too well to sing about 
it. They are singing a song of home, a song of the happiness of days 
gone by and of sorrow to come, a song fraught with despair at the in- 
escapable tragedy of life: 
The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home, 
*Tis summer, the darkeys are gay. 
The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, 
While the birds make music all the day. 
The young folks roll on the little cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright; 


By’n’by Hard Times comes a-knocking at the door, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night. 


1 The author is curator of the Foster Hall Collection at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Ed. 
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Hard-bitten veterans of Gettysburg, Indian fighters from Minnesota, 
and all the mixed assortment of Yankee farmers, Bowery b’hoys, Ger- 
mans from Cincinnati and St. Louis, and newly arrived Irish immi- 
grants raise their voices in the refrain: 

Weep no more, my lady, 
Oh! weep no more today. 

We will sing one song for the old Kentucky home, 
For the old Kentucky home, far away. 

Then comes a verse that seems like a prophecy of doom for the sons 
of men: 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 
On the meadow, the hill, and the shore, 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door. 

The day goes by like a shadow o'er the heart, 
With sorrow, where all was delight. 

The time has come when the darkeys have to part, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night! 


Now comes another song in the same strain: 


Where are the hearts once so happy and so free? 

The children so dear, that I held upon my knee? 
Gone to the shore, where my soul has longed to go. 
I hear their gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe.” 


I’m coming, I’m coming, for my head is bending low, 
I hear those gentle voices calling, “Old Black Joe.” 

Overcome by their memories, the Union singers fall silent. The for- 
gotten composer of these songs, through some inexplicable genius, has 
caught the spirit of a period in our country’s history, tender, sentimen- 
tal—and tragic. For this period has been transformed into an age of 
hate, when it can truly be written that “in this fearful struggle between 
North and South, there are hundreds of cases where father is arrayed 
against son and brother against brother.” 

A mile away, beyond the picket lines, come faint echoes of music 
from the campfires of the Confederacy. The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia is singing of the Swanee River, that half-legendary stream which 
has encircled the earth, flowing through the soul of humanity, and be- 
coming the symbol of all mankind’s vague, lost, wordless dreams, of 
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joys that have vanished, of unattainable longings, of homesickness and 
timesickness: 
Way down upon de Swanee Ribber, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation, 
Sadly I roam, 
Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 


All de world am sad and dreary, 
Ebry where I roam, 
Oh! darkeys, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 
According to Rossiter Johnson’s Campfire and Battlefield, this song, 
Old Folks at Home, was, next to J. P. Webster’s pathetic Lorena, 
nearest to the heart of the Southern soldier. 

Unknown to the thousands of fighting men on both sides who sang 
his songs so freely, the composer of these heart-felt melodies at that 
time lay dying in Bellevue Hospital, New York City. His fame of earlier 
years obscured by the tremendous national upheaval, Stephen Collins 
Foster passed away almost unnoticed by the American people for whom 
he had sung. Neither he nor his contemporaries realized his national 
significance; it is only today that we are beginning to allot to Stephen 
Foster the place which is rightfully his in the history of American civil- 
ization. 

Stephen Foster of Pittsburgh has been in his grave for almost three 
quarters of a century, yet a score of his best songs live on. Due to their 
healthy vitality, they have stood the tests of peace and war and time, 
and have emerged fresh and strong and ever-young. They have become, 
not only a part of the American heritage, but of the world’s heritage. If 
music can achieve for itself immortality, then our Pittsburgh composer’s 
simple melodies will be heard for all time, in the noble company of the 
magnificent compositions of Haydn, Beethoven, the other masters, 
and a few gems of folk song like Barbara Allen, which, although del- 
icate, has survived almost a thousand years of English history. 
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It is unnecessary and futile to attempt to justify Foster’s past popu- 
larity or to defend the present high position he occupies in the realm of 
music. The American people have taken judgment out of the hands of 
the critics, who have not always judged Foster accurately. Some of his 
contemporaries, while admitting that his contributions to negro min- 
strelsy were amusing, or entertaining, or even the best of their kind, 
labeled them merely interesting songs that caught the popular fancy for 
the moment and would soon be forgotten. Their composer was advised 
to devote himself to “higher types” of music. Others considered Old 
Folks at Home and My Old Kentucky Home grotesque negro songs, 
and suggested that the sentimental ballad should be Foster’s real field of 
endeavor. Still others, a few Boston and New York classicists anxious to 
raise the general level of music appreciation in the United States, frankly 
dismissed the works of Stephen Foster as cheap, coarse, written in poor 
taste, even as “melodious trash.” And thus having disposed of him, they 
turned their attention to operas and symphonies. But all this meant little 
to the general public who continued to sing and love his songs, and to 
adopt them as their own, even as the Forty-Niners took unto themselves 
Stephen’s hearty Oh! Susanna, made it their marching song across the 
continent to the gold fields of California, and eventually transformed 
it into that young state’s unofficial anthem. For fifty years after Stephen’s 
death, he was with few exceptions forgotten by critic and professional 
musician alike, even while his melodies were becoming ever more 
strongly impressed on the national consciousness. The home and the 
community instinctively recognized qualities in his music which they 
valued, even though they may not have analyzed them. Yet the name 
of Stephen Foster was seldom associated with his works. Therefore, 
from a purely technical viewpoint, his songs might be considered true 
folk songs. He himself was rapidly becoming a semi-mythical figure, 
whom the mists of time were obscuring with traditions unbased on facts. 
He might have been lost, altogether, had not the last quarter century 
witnessed a marked revival of interest in both the music and the life of 
the composer. 


Foster’s fame rests chiefly on his four great songs of the South, Old 
Folks at Home, My Old Kentucky Home, Massa’s in de Cold Ground, 
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and Old Black Joe. These beloved plantation melodies were intended 
to portray one race of people, one section of our country, one period in 
our history, yet through his genius Foster succeeded in creating songs 
which have leaped the boundaries of space and time, and express uni- 
versal thoughts and emotions. The best of his sentimental ballads are 
still sung to-day: his hauntingly beautiful Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair, his tender Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming and Beautiful 
Dreamer recall the charm of an age which is past. Oh! Susanna and 
Camptown Races are proof that Foster possessed a sense of humor and 
occasionally sang in lighter vein. Other songs still heard to-day are Old 
Dog Tray, Old Uncle Ned, Nelly was a Lady, and Nelly Bly. Alto- 
gether, he produced more than two hundred original songs and com- 
positions. About twenty of them, his best works, so combine the qualities 
of poetry, melody, simplicity, and sincerity, that the resulting songs form 
a remarkable contribution to the music of our nation and of all mankind. 

Cincinnati, where Stephen lived from 1846 to 1850, has consider- 
able basis for her claim that the happiest and most formative years of his 
life were those spent in the Queen City. The research of two Cincin- 
natians, E. Jay Wohlgemuth and Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, has brought to light hitherto unknown facts 
about his life, and their writings are both valuable and interesting con- 
tributions to Foster bibliography.* They show Cincinnati as a vigorous, 
growing young city of the West, populated by New Englanders, Penn- 
sylvanians, Virginians, and Kentuckians, with the traditions of the old 
South playing an important part in the life of the city. To this mingling 
of the streams of several American cultures, a strong German element 
added an Old World flavor, and an interest in the arts, notably music. 
Cincinnati’s levees were washed by the waters of the Ohio River; she 
was an important shipping point for both passengers and freight. South- 
ern planters, river men, gold-seekers bound for California, negro roust- 
abouts, all formed a colorful and ever-changing panorama of humanity 
along her water front. She carried on a thriving trade in pork, wheat, 


2E. Jay Wohlgemuth, Within Three Chords: the Place of Cincinnati in the Life of 
Stephen Collins Foster (Indianapolis, 1928); Raymond Walters, Stephen Foster: Youth's 
Golden Gleam. A sketch of his life and background in Cincinnati, 1846-1850 (Princeton 
University Press, 1936). 
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and cotton. Life was certain to be interesting and stimulating. In such 
an environment, both fresh and mellow, Stephen’s genius blossomed. 
It was in Cincinnati that he began to write songs in earnest, and it was 
there that he decided to abandon a business career, and to become a pro- 
fessional composer. 

Cincinnatians have given careful study to Stephen Foster of Pitts- 
burgh, they have appreciated his music, they have done much to honor 
his memory. They can well take pride in the part their city played in his 
development. 

Pittsburgh, Stephen’s native city, should also take pride in her share 
in the development of her own composer—although no Pittsburgh 
writers have yet made a serious, thorough study of this subject. Yet it 
can not be said that he is a prophet without honor in his own city, be- 
cause the last decade has seen Pittsburgh become a leader in the Foster 
renaissance. 

Stephen was born in what is now the Lawrenceville section of Pitts- 
burgh, on July 4, 1826; his youth was molded by Pittsburgh people and 
experiences; he lived here the greater part of his maturity; his best work 
was accomplished here. Whoever seeks to understand Foster should un- 
derstand the city which bred him. 

He was among our first genuinely American composers, in that his 
songs were American in theme, rather than imitations of the English 
and German music of his time. There were other composers in America 
during his youth, it is true, but most of them lived in the older seaboard 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, where the in- 
fluence of European-trained teachers was strong. Such men looked 
across the Atlantic to England and Germany for their inspiration, with 
the result that they merely composed transplanted English or German 
music. Not so with Stephen Foster! Born at the meeting place of North 
and South, East and West, he did not look elsewhere for his inspira- 
tion—he found it all about him. And he sang of the America that he 
knew: the American home, the sentimental emotions underlying the 
superficial practicality of the American temperament, life on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, slavery, the slumberous plantation life, the red-hot 


political campaigns, and southern battlefields. Because he generally 
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knew what he was singing about, and felt it deeply, his best music lives 
and breathes. 

The Pittsburgh that Stephen knew as a boy was less than two genera- 
tions removed from the frontier. Of pioneers in the western wilderness, 
like Stephen’s grandfather, James Foster, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 
the English historian of the American Revolution, wrote: “The Scotch- 
Irish to the west of the Susquehanna resided, isolated and armed, on 
farms which they themselves had cleared; and they had no defence 
against a raid of savages except their own vigilance and courage. A 
fierce and resolute race, they lived not indeed in the fear, but in the 
contemplation, of a probability that their families might be butchered, 
and the fruits of their labour destroyed, in the course of one bloody 
night.” 

In his biography of Foster, Stephen’s brother, Morrison, has described 
early Pittsburgh and has named some of its first settlers. The descend- 
ants of these men were the friends and neighbors of Stephen and his 
family. Many of the family names Morrison lists will sound familiar to 
present-day Pittsburghers: 

It must be borne in mind that Pittsburgh, ever since the Revolutionary war, 
has always been a town of refinement, with a society fit to mingle in the courts 
of royalty. Before it was safe to live altogether outside of forts, while log dwell- 
ings were the homes of the people, while the sound of the pioneer’s axe and 
rifle were familiar every day to the ear, academies and colleges were reared in 
the midst of the forest. Many officers of the army, with their accomplished 
families, settled here during and just after the Revolution. Among these were: 
Col. John Neville, Col. Pressley Neville, Col. William Butler, Col. Richard 
Butler, Lieut. Col. Stephen Bayard, Major Isaac Craig, Major Ebenezer 
Denny, Major Edward Butler, Major Alexander Fowler, Major William 
Anderson, Capt. Abraham Kirkpatrick, Capt. Adamson Tannehill, Capt. 
Uriah Springer, Capt. George McCully, Capt. Nathaniel Irish, Capt. John 
Irwin, Capt. Joseph Asheton, Capt. James Gordon Heron, Capt. James 
O’Hara, afterwards Quartermaster-General; Col. George Morgan, Lieut. 
Josiah Tannehill, Lieut. William McMillan, Lieut. Gabriel Peterson, James 
Foster [the grandfather of Stephen Collins Foster], Lieut. Ward, Capt. John 
Wilkins, Surgeon’s Mate John Wilkins, Jr., Surgeon’s Mate George Steven- 
son, Surgeon’s Mate John McDowell, Quartermaster John Ormsby. These, 


and others who were civilians, brought with them the courtesy and social 
amenities of the most refined circles in the East, which, in the Colonial times, 


3 The American Revolution, 2:138 (New York, 1917). 
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were an improvement upon those of the nobility of England and France. A 
number of families had their private carriages and liveried servants. When 
Louis Philip[p]e and his brothers, Beaujolais and Montpensier, visited Pitts- 
burgh they expressed surprise at the ease and elegance of their entertainment 
by the people.¢ 

The young Stephen must have found his native Pittsburgh as fasci- 
nating a city as Cincinnati was to be at a later period of his life. Here, 
too, was the colorful river traffic. Travelers bound for the South and the 
West passed through in large numbers. The negro population was a 
picturesque element. Stephen was intensely interested in them and their 
music. Family accounts tell us of the boy being taken by colored servants 
in the Foster home to attend negro church services. Foster has stated 
that the music he heard there affected the composition of his future 
songs. 

Here, then, in the Smoky City, a receptive young boy might find in- 
spiration in the seething activities of the very heart of America. And 
not only his fellow men, but the surrounding country itself, furnished 
inspiration. Morrison Foster has recorded that Stephen loved “to ramble 
among the woods and upon the hills by the three beautiful rivers of his 
home with his books and pencil, alone and thoughtful. Here the rustling 
of the leaves, the twitter of birds, the falling twigs and the rippling 
waters accorded harmoniously, and fell in grateful melody on his sen- 
sitive ear.” 

The Foster family moved often; Stephen lived in many parts of Pitts- 
burgh during his life here. He was born in the Foster family home on 
Penn Avenue, “The White Cottage.” The Fosters occasionally lived 
in Harmony, Pennsylvania, where they had a summer home. Then they 
moved to Allegheny, occupying successively a number of houses, even- 
tually one opposite the East Common. In 1857 Stephen with his wife 
and daughter left Allegheny, and for about four months‘they lived at 
the Eagle Hotel, 274 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, of which John Mish 
was proprietor. Then followed an indefinite number of Pittsburgh land- 
lords. Stephen’s account book shows that during this period he was 
paving rent to William and James Murdock, a Mrs. Johnston (possibly 


4 Morrison Foster, Biography, Songs and Musical Compositions of Stephen C. Foster, 6 
(Pittsburgh, 1896). 
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the wife of William Johnston of Johnston’s Hotel, East Liberty Sta- 
tion), and Mrs. A. Miller. Thurston’s Directory of Pittsburgh & 
Vicinity for 1859-60 contains the entry, “Foster Stephen C, music 
composer 112 and 114 Smithfield.” This seems to have been Stephen’s 
office, rather than a residence. 

Stephen’s education was consistent with that of the sons of other 
leading Scotch-Irish families of the community. He was sent, at the age 
of five, to an “infant school” conducted by a Mrs. Harvey and her 
daughter, Mrs. Morgan. He later attended the Allegheny Academy, a 
school founded by the Reverend Joseph Stockton, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Allegheny. ‘The academy and its faculty were 
described by Morrison Foster as follows: 


his academy was a model institution for the education of youth, and was 
attended by the sons of nearly all the most prominent citizens of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny. Mr. Stockton was a perfect tutor. He was learned, he was 
firm, he was amiable, and he was thorough and practical. His acquirements 
were numerous and general. In addition to the classics, he was master of the 
grammar of the English language, and was also a profound mathematician. He 
published a work on Arithmetic, which was for a long time the standard in all 
schools west of the Allegheny mountains, and to-day [1896] is unsurpassed 
by any later work. 

Mr. Stockton had with him an assistant who was his equal as a scholar ex- 
cept in knowledge of the classics, Mr. John Kelly, an Irishman, of wonderful 
accomplishments. He had been a tutor in the family of Sir Rowland Hill, and 
brought with him letters of introduction from people of the most excellent 
sort in the refined city of Dublin. Mr. Kelly was a thorough disciplinarian. 
While he was of genial disposition and out of school played ball and prisoner’s 
base with the boys, and excelled in every manly athletic exercise, in school he 
required rigid attention to business. 


Kelly’s students held him in affectionate regard. Over a decade later, 
Stephen wrote a poem (possibly for a school reunion) that is evidence 
of their admiration: 


THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER 


Old partner of our youthful mirth, 

Thy fruits are scattered o’er the earth. 
And while they bloom scarce mellowed yet, 
The sun that warmed them soon must set. 
But when the final beam is spent, 

Thou shalt not lack a monument, 





: 
' 
: 
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A land mark of departed joys, 
A tribute from the Kelly boys. 


And when at thy approving nod 

The ball went bounding o’er the sod, 
The wily fugitive was found, 

The wrestler hurled upon the ground, 
I’ve seen thee help the vanquished stand 
Or take the victor by the hand, 

And smile upon the friendly strife 

That nerved us for the siege of life.’ 

A private tutor, the Reverend Nathan Todd, was then Stephen’s 
teacher until his family decided, in 1840, to send him to Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, where his elder brother, William, was employed 
by the state as chief engineer in the construction of the North Branch 
Canal. For a year and a half, in 1840 and 1841, Stephen was a student 
at two Bradford County institutions, the Athens Academy and the To- 
wanda Academy. While attending the former, he composed his first 
musical work, The Tioga Waltz. He was then 14 years of age. In the 
summer of 1841, he entered Jefferson College at Canonsburg, which 
later combined with Washington College to form the present Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. He stayed only a week. He explained in a 
letter to William that his return to Pittsburgh was caused by sickness— 
but he would have been more accurate if he had called it homesickness. 
At home again, Stephen studied for a while with a Mr. Moody, a 
teacher of mathematics, and with Captain Jean Herbst, a Belgian who 
taught him French and German. It is also said that he learned to paint 
well in water colors, but to date none of his works in this form of art has 
been discovered. 

Stephen was never very happy in school. He could not succeed in 
adapting himself to discipline and routine. An intense individualist, he 
wished to study those things which interested him. His chief love was 
music, but education in western Pennsylvania in the 1830’s and 1840's 
provided little place in the curriculum for a subject, like music, so far 
removed from a practical, materialistic existence. And the community 


5 The source of this poem is Foster’s book of original manuscripts in the Foster Hall 
Collection at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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itself, while enjoying music in the home and in the concert hall, felt that 
music was not an integral part of everyday life. It was not even con- 
sidered possible that an ambitious young man should plan a musical ca- 
reer. So there was almost no opportunity, in the Pittsburgh of Foster’s 
day, for the serious study of music. Whatever he learned about the 
science of music was learned principally through his own efforts. Ac- 
cording to Foster family accounts, Henry Kleber, a German-born musi- 
cian who operated a Pittsburgh music store, was Stephen’s close friend. 
He is known to have given Stephen technical advice, and it is said occa- 
sionally arranged his compositions. 

Some musicians have regretted Stephen’s lack of a formal musical 
education in Pittsburgh. In their opinion, he might have produced great 
works of art—operas, symphonies, cantatas—had he early been placed 
in the hands of persons anxious to develop his talent. Here was a po- 
tential Schubert, they have claimed, who musically speaking remained 
a child all his life, and never realized the possibilities within himself. Per- 
haps they are right. Yet it is the opinion of the writer of this article that 
there is possibly another viewpoint. (This opinion, it should be noted, is 
offered as that of a librarian and a curator, not of a musician.) 

Stephen Foster was a genius, with an originality, a simplicity, and a 
gift for pure melody that education could not have improved. These 
qualities made him great. Would education have stifled the first, de- 
stroyed the second, and over-complicated the third? Early training 
would undoubtedly have given him far greater technical skill, and 
would have raised the general average of his work. But would the 
world be better off if Stephen had devoted himself to the composition of 
mediocre operas and symphonies? The writer does not think that Foster 
possessed the capabilities for writing such music. And if he had turned 
his energies in that direction, we might have lost forever such gems as 
Old Folks at Home and My Old Kentucky Home, which certainly are 
the best songs of their type that have yet been composed. 

Tt was in the Pittsburgh music store of Smith & Mellor that Stephen 
as a boy of seven gave early evidence of his musical precocity. Accord- 
ing to brother Morrison, “he accidentally took up a flageolet ... and in 
a few minutes he had so mastered its stops and sounds that he played 
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Hail Columbia in perfect time and accent. He had never before handled 
either a flageolet or flute.” 

Stephen was reserved and somewhat shy with strangers. In the last 
four years of his life, in New York, he is often pictured as an anti-social 
character, avoiding most persons. But as a youth and young man, in the 
friendly environment of Pittsburgh, all the evidence shows that he en- 
joyed a pleasant social life with the young men and women of his own 
set. With them he was gay and witty and exhibited a sparkling sense of 
humor. 

On May 6, 1845, he wrote a poem describing five of his Pittsburgh 
friends: 


THE FIVE “NICE YOUNG MEN” 


First, there’s Charley the elder, the sunday-school teacher, 
Who laughs with a groan, 
In an unearthly tone, 
Without moving a bone 
Or a feature. 


[Charles P. Shiras] 


Then Charley the younger, the Illinois sereecher, 
Who never gets mad, 
But always seems glad 
While others are sad; 

Though his face is so long that it wouldn’t look bad 
On a methodist preacher. 


[Charles Rahm] 


There’s Andy, who used to be great on a spree, 
Whose duds (as he calls them) all fit to a T: 
But people do tell us 
He’s got just as jealous 
Of Latimer as he can be. 
They say that he wishes 
The sharks and the fishes 


Would catch him and eat him when he gets out to sea. 


[Andrew L. Robinson] 


And Bob, that smokes seventeen todies a day, 
He’s liberal, however, and gives some away. 
Bob’s been to college 
Picking up knowledge 
But now he’s got home and I hope he will stay. 
[Robert P. McDowell] 
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We will wind up with Harvey, the dluffer, the gay. 
He can play on the fiddle (or thinks he can play) 
Harvey’s mind 
Is inclined 
To all that’s refined, 
With a count’nance so bright 
That it rivals the light 
Of the sun that now cheers us in this sweet month of May.® 


[J. Harvey Davis] 


Charles Shiras was a local poet who wrote the verses of Annie, My 
Own Love, which Stephen set to music. He also wrote the libretto of 
an opera produced in Pittsburgh under the title of The Invisible Prince, 
for which Stephen composed the music. Shiras was editor of an anti- 
slavery journal, The Albatross. 

As was the custom of the day, Stephen occasionally dedicated songs 
and compositions to his friends. This enables us to identify other Pitts- 
burgh intimates. On one title page appears the name of Robert Peebles 
Nevin, editor and writer, one of the few contemporary critics to esti- 
mate Foster as a genius, rather than a mere composer of popular songs. 
Nevin’s son, Ethelbert, was later to win a lasting place for himself in 
American music. Other Pittsburghers honored by dedications were 
Henry Kleber, his adviser, and several young women: Susan E. Pent- 
land, daughter of Captain Ephraim Pentland of Allegheny, the girl to 
whom he dedicated his first published song, Open Thy Lattice, Love, 
in 1844; the Keller sisters, Mary and Rachel, daughters of Samuel and 
Prudence Keller; Mary M. Dallas, daughter of Judge Trevanian B. 
Dallas; Julia N. Murray, at one time engaged to his brother Morrison; 
and Eliza T. Denniston. 

On July 22, 1850, Stephen married Jane Denny McDowell, daugh- 
ter of a Pittsburgh physician, Dr. Andrew N. McDowell, who had at- 
tended Charles Dickens when the novelist became ill at the Mononga- 
hela House during his visit to Pittsburgh in 1842. Jane outlived Stephen 
for many years, dying in 1903. She was for a while a telegrapher for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Some time after his death, she was married 
to Matthew D. Wiley. 

The daughter and only child of Stephen and Jane, Marion Scully 


6 Foster’s book of original manuscripts. 
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Foster, was born in 1851, and died on July 9, 1935, in the Foster Me- 
morial Home, 3600 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, at the age of eighty- 
four. She was long known as a piano teacher, and occasionally she com- 
posed music of her own. Many Pittsburghers have received their first 
instruction in the art of music from Mrs. Marion Foster Welch. 

The Fosters were all ardent Democrats, and Stephen shared their in- 
tense interest in political affairs. He wrote several songs for political 
campaigns, both local and national. In the autumn of 1851, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor of Pennsylvania was William Bigler. 
His brother, John Bigler, was a candidate for governor of California. 
Both brothers were successful in their campaigns. For the Pennsylvania 
campaign, Stephen wrote a set of verses to be sung to the air of his own 
famous Camptown Races, with its joyous chorus: 

Gwine to run all night! 
Gwine to run all day! 

I'll bet my money on de bob-tail nag; 
Somebody bet on de bay! 

In spite of the fact that it treats of dead issues, Stephen’s song, even 
to-day, seems alive and spirited: 


CAMPAIGN SONG—18517 


They say that Johnston’s up once more, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
But things ain’t now as they were before, 


Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


Then he run his face in a Taylor shop, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

But the Taylor’s gone and he has no prop. 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


Going to run again? 
Johnston, you’re insane! 

I'll bet my money on the Bigler boys 
For the Whigs have had their reign! 


In California, I am told, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
They’ve made a banner trimmed with gold, 


Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


7 A hitherto unpublished song found in Foster’s book of original manuscripts. “Hurrah” 
is accented on the first syllable to rhyme with the “Doo-dah” refrain of Camptown Races. 
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If Bigler here beats Bigler there, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

This golden trophy we shall wear. 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


The Constitution is our theme, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

And Union is our cherished dream, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 

If South Carolina makes a fuss, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Oh, why should we be in the muss? 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


When soldiers for their country bled, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

And had to beg for their daily bread, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 

They little knew that the Federal clan, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Would take up Strome for their right hand man! 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 

We’ve let the Whigs elect an ass, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

But now we'll turn him out to grass, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 

For when the tug of war is over, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

The Democrats will live in the clover. 
Hurrah for the Bigler Boys! 


The presidential campaign of 1856 found Stephen and his family 
with a personal as well as a party motive to inspire them with loyalty to 
the Democratic standard bearer, James Buchanan of Pennsylvania. 
Stephen’s sister, Ann Eliza, was the wife of the Reverend Edward Y. 
Buchanan, James’s brother. 

Morrison and Stephen were prominent in the formation of the Bu- 
chanan Glee Club, a Democratic singing society established in Alle- 
gheny City on August 6, 1856. Morrison was elected treasurer and 
Stephen musical director. The minute book of this organization is now 
a part of the Foster Hall Collection in Pittsburgh. The club had an ac- 
tive part in the intensely exciting campaign that followed. They sang 
in many sections of Allegheny County, occasionally becoming em- 
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broiled in the street fighting which resulted from the over-abundance of 
political enthusiasm. Stephen composed songs for the club to sing, and 
two of them have been preserved. One describes a Republican parade 
which took place in Pittsburgh on September 17, 1856. It is to be sung 
to the air of Villikins and His Dinah, an English comic song whose mel- 
ody is unsurpassed for satirical purposes: 


THE GREAT BABY SHOW 
or 


THE ABOLITION SHOW 


On the Seventeenth day of September, you know, 
Took place in our city the great baby show; 

They shut up the factories and let out the schools, 
For the Seventeenth day was the day of all fools. 


Sing tu ral Jal lu ral Jal Ju ral lal lay, 
Sing tu ral lal lu ral Jal Ju ral Jal lay, 
Sing tu ral lal Ju ral Jal lu ral Jal lay, 
Sing tu ral lal lu ral Jal lu ral Jal lay. 


They made a procession of wagons and boats, 

Of racoons and oxen (they all have their votes), 
Sledge hammers, triangles and carpenter’s tools, 
One thousand and eight hundred horses and mules. 


They had gemmen ob color to join in their games, 
And jokers and clowns of all ages and names; 
They had pop guns and tin pans and all kinds of toys, 


And a very fine party of women and boys. 


They had young men on horse back, so nice and so gay, 
Aged Seventeen years on this Seventeenth day, 

And the ladies all thought they were bold cavaliers, 
These bright looking lads aged seventeen years. 


They had grim border-ruffians, I'll bring to your mind, 
And they’ve plenty more left of the very same kind, 
They drank from a flask and played cards on the way, 
And the children looked on, on this Seventeenth day. 


They had Ohio Yankees of Western Reserve 

Who live upon cheese, ginger cakes and preserve, 
Abolition’s their doctrine, their rod, and their staff, 
And they’ll fight for a sixpence an hour and a half. 
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Now was it not kind in these good simple clowns 
To amuse all the children in both of our towns, 
To shut up their work shops and spend so much money, 


To black up their faces, get tight, and be funny? 


They called it a council of freemen, you know, 
But I told you before ’twas a great baby show, 
For when they had met they had nothing to say 
But “Poor Bleeding Kansas” and “Ten Cents a Day.’® 


Stephen’s brother, Morrison, wrote two additional verses, which ap- 
pear in both the original and the published versions. Morrison was to 
become, in later years, an important figure in Democratic political cir- 
cles in western Pennsylvania. There are many Pittsburghers today who 
well remember him through business or political associations. His verses 
follow: 

Then their ship Comstitution was hauled through the street, 
With sixteen small guns she was armed complete. 

3ut the brave Ship of State by which Democrats stand 
Carries thirty one guns with old Buck in command. 


In the year 745 when the fire laid us waste 

Old Buck gave us five hundred dollars in haste. 

They then took his money and lauded his name 

But he’s now “Ten cent Jimmy,” their banners proclaim. 


Another of Stephen’s songs for the club contains an accurate proph- 
ecy of the outcome of the election, although it lacks the vitality of The 
Great Baby Show: 


THE WHITE HOUSE CHAIR 


Let all our hearts for Union be, 
For the North and South are one; 
They’ve worked together manfully, 
And together they will still work on. 


Then come ye men from every State, 
Our creed is broad and fair; 
Buchanan is our candidate, 
And we’ll put him in the White House chair. 


8 From Foster’s book of original manuscripts. The song was first published, with slight 
variations from the original, in the Pittsburgh Morning Post of September 26, 1856. 
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We'll have no dark, designing band, 
To rule with secret sway; 

We'll give to all a helping hand, 
And be open as the light of day. 


We’ll not outlaw the land that holds 
The bones of Washington, 

Where Jackson fought and Marion bled, 
And the battles of the brave were won. 


We’ll let this motto be our guide 
Whatever fate may come. 

“The Constitution far and wide 
And Higher Law at home,”9 


Foster’s popular airs have been freely adapted by all the major politi- 
cal parties and most of the minor since 1848. The melodies of Old 
Folks at Home, Old Black Joe, and Old Dog Tray were given new 
words for the purpose of sending Buchanan to the White House, while 
the newly-born Republican party made use of My Old Kentucky Home, 
Camptown Races, and Nelly Bly in a vain effort to bring victory to 
John C. Fremont, the California Pathfinder. And all campaigns since 
that day to the present have made use of Foster’s music. It will be re- 
membered that his Oh! Susanna (with verses unchanged) was the Re- 
publican theme song in 1936. 

Stephen left Pittsburgh in 1860 and went to New York City, where 
he spent his four remaining years. It was an unwise move. His was a 
personality that needed sympathetic, understanding family and friends 
—without them he was lost. It is futile to speculate on what his 
life might have been had he remained in Pittsburgh. Perhaps he might 
have lived to write songs of genuine merit once more. Perhaps he would 
never again have composed music above the mediocre. But it seems un- 
likely that he would have experienced the intense loneliness, despair, and 
final tragedy which proved to be his fate in New York. 

So much for Stephen and his personal relations with his native city. 
What have the people of Pittsburgh done to honor their composer? 


9 From Foster’s book of original manuscripts. The song was first published, with the ex- 
ception of the last verse (which may not have been sung by the club), in the Pittsburgh 
Morning Post of September 29, 1856. 
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They have erected a statue to him in Highland Park; they have es- 
tablished, through the generosity of James H. Park, the Stephen Fos- 
ter Memorial Home at 3600 Penn Avenue, which is maintained as a 
Foster museum by the city and was for many years the residence of 
Stephen’s daughter, Mrs. Marion Foster Welch; they have named a 
unit in the public school system the Stephen Collins Foster School; and 
they have constructed the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial on the 
campus of the University of Pittsburgh. It is appropriate that the city of 
his birth, in which his best work was accomplished, should dedicate to 
him one of the world’s great memorials to composers. 


THE STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MEMORIAL 


Ten years of conception, planning, financing, and construction are 
represented in this memorial, which is located on the university’s Ca- 
thedral of Learning quadrangle, facing Schenley Park. Built in Gothic 
style, of Indiana limestone, it is designed to harmonize with the soaring 
idealism of the Cathedral of Learning, which rises above it. The archi- 
tect was Charles Z. Klauder of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Will Earhart, as president of the Tuesday Musical Club of 
Pittsburgh, first proposed the idea of a memorial to Foster in 1927. Her 
associates in the club decided to sponsor the founding of the Stephen Fos- 
ter Memorial. The energy and devotion of Mrs. Earhart and the Tues- 
day Musical Club were important factors in the completion of the un- 
dertaking. The University of Pittsburgh soon entered into the project. 
Through the codperation of Chancellor John G. Bowman, the uni- 
versity offered a site for the memorial on its campus, and agreed to 
maintain and operate the building after its completion. The half million 
dollars necessary for construction were raised by the Stephen Foster 
Memorial Committee under the leadership of Edward T. Whiter, by 
the University of Pittsburgh, and by the Tuesday Musical Club. Con- 
tributions to this fund were received from Pittsburgh citizens, children 
in the schools, and lovers of Foster’s music throughout Pennsylvania 
and the United States. Ground for the memorial was broken on Janu- 
ary 13, 1935 (the seventy-first anniversary of Stephen’s death), the 
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corner stone was laid on June 3, 1935, and the building was formally 
dedicated on June 2, 1937. 

As the visitor enters the building, he finds himself in the spacious 
foyer. Facing him are the two entrances to the auditorium. Over the 
entrances are engraved the themes of Stephen Foster’s best loved songs, 
Old Folks at Home and My Old Kentucky Home. The auditorium, 
seating seven hundred persons, is used for the concerts, lectures, and 
dramatic productions presented by the University of Pittsburgh, the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and other groups: its flamingo red velour cur- 
tain and chairs and draperies of the same color form a brilliant contrast 
to the gray stone walls of the room. In other parts of the building are a 
large social room, the permanent offices of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
dressing rooms for musicians, lecturers, and actors, and a kitchen. An 
entire wing of the memorial is devoted to Stephen Collins Foster: here 
are located a shrine dedicated to the memory of the composer and the 
library and office of the Foster Hall Collection, the largest and most 
complete assemblage of material relating to his life and works. 

The shrine is a lofty twelve-sided room, containing a series of stone 
arches. It is lighted by stained glass windows, depicting the themes of 
the best known Foster melodies. These windows are the work of 
Charles Connick, formerly of Pittsburgh, now of Boston. Rich in reds, 
blues, purples and golds, they give life and color to the shrine, and are 
one of the chief interests to the visitor. Around the walls of the shrine 
are displayed facsimiles of the music pages of the first or earliest obtain- 
able edition of every published song, composition, arrangement, and 
translation by Stephen Foster so far discovered. The shrine is also used 
for displays of Stephen’s manuscripts, letters, and other Fosteriana— 
it may be considered a museum room, as well as a shrine. 

The library room, designed by Gustav Ketterer of Philadelphia, fur- 
nishes a quiet study for the research worker. On its shelves is an exten- 
sive bibliography, built around the life and the works of Stephen Foster, 
and his background—the music, art, literature, history, and journalism 
of middle nineteenth century America. Because of the wide range of 
the subjects it covers, the library is of value to students of Americana, as 
well as Fosteriana. The books are encased in hand-tooled morocco slip 
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cases, which serve the dual purpose of protecting their contents and 
adding their brilliant colors to the room. On the west wall of the library 
hangs a portrait of Stephen Foster, painted by the American artist, 
Thomas Hicks, in 1852, when Stephen was twenty-six years old. It is 
probably the only portrait of Foster actually painted from life. All other 
portraits of the composer were evidently copied from photographs. The 
Hicks portrait was presented to the University of Pittsburgh by the 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust, to be placed in the 
Foster Memorial. A phonograph, with recordings of Foster’s music, is 
available in the library for the use of those visitors who wish to hear his 
songs. 

The office provides working quarters for the staff and contains the 
Foster Hall catalogue, listing detailed information about the material 
in the collection; the files; and a fire-proof vault for the storage of 
irreplaceable source material, such as original manuscripts, letters, fam- 
ily records, pictures, and Foster’s personal possessions. 

It is the hope of the University of Pittsburgh that the Stephen Fos- 
ter Memorial will be more than a tribute to a composer of a past gen- 
eration. It should also be a living institution of the present, contribut- 
ing to the musical, the dramatic, and the intellectual progress of the 
community. In the first year of the memorial’s operation, forty thousand 
persons have attended programs in the auditorium and social room, and 
an equal number have visited the shrine or inspected the Foster Hall 
Collection. 


THE FOSTER HALL COLLECTION 


The Foster Hall Collection was founded, not by a Pittsburgher or a 
musician, but by an Indianapolis manufacturer, Josiah Kirby Lilly. 
Through his generosity, this collection has been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, to be housed permanently in the Foster Memo- 
rial, for view and study by the American people. Much of the present 
remarkable revival of interest in Foster is due to the activities of Mr. 
Lilly. Through his collecting he has brought to light hitherto unknown 
information and acquired materials that might otherwise have been 
lost. Through his publications he has made important contributions to 
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Foster bibliography. Through his gifts to libraries, schools, musical or- 
ganizations, radio stations, and individuals, Foster music and literature 
have been widely distributed and new interest in the composer has been 
aroused. 

The love of this Indiana citizen for the music of Stephen Foster may 
be traced back to his youth, in Greencastle, Indiana, when he used to 
hear the students at Asbury College (now DePauw University) sing- 
ing Foster’s songs. Throughout his life, Mr. Lilly has enjoyed keenly 
hearing Foster’s music sung or played. But it was not until 1930, when 
he was about to retire from business, that he became actively inter- 
ested in the collecting of material relating to Foster. Some time that 
year, he happened to hear played a set of excellent phonographic record- 
ings of Foster’s music. It occurred to him that it might be an interest- 
ing hobby to collect the early editions of these songs he loved so well. 
Acting upon the advice of one of his sons, a bibliophile, Mr. Lilly wrote 
to several dealers in Americana, from whom he acquired a few first and 
early editions of Foster’s songs. And then, on January 5, 1931, oc- 
curred an event which caused him to become a serious collector of Fos- 
teriana, and to build up the most important collection in existence. On 
that day he acquired from a Boston dealer several hundred early edi- 
tions of Foster music, including nearly one hundred first editions. He 
realized that he now had the most important collection of the music of 
America’s great melodist that had yet been brought together. Yet it 
was obvious that it was far from complete. He had less than half the 
possible first editions. There must be many hundreds—possibly thou- 
sands—of early editions. His collection so far possessed no Foster manu- 
scripts, no letters, none of Stephen’s personal possessions, no pictures, no 
bibliography on the subject. The very incompleteness of his work so far 
was a challenge! He would build up his collection, fill in the vacancies, 
learn all he could about the man and his music, work carefully and ac- 
curately, and make his hobby a distinct contribution to American mu- 
sic and American history. He possessed, in the suburbs of Indianapolis, 
a small granite building used as a library and music hall. He placed his 
collection in this building, which was then named Foster Hall. The col- 
lection itself soon became known as the Foster Hall Collection. 
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The situation confronting a Foster collector in January, 1931, was 
one to delight the heart of a person who welcomed the presentation, for 
his solution, of problems both difficult and interesting. No comprehen- 
sive collection of Fosteriana existed. A few individuals, here and there, 
possessed small collections, but almost without exception these collec- 
tions consisted only of sheet music. Not many of Stephen’s rare and 
important letters and manuscripts had yet found their way into collec- 
tions. The music division of the Library of Congress contained a valu- 
able file of many of the first editions of Foster’s works; it contained 
some letters, documents, royalty statements, Foster holographs, and 
other source material. The library’s material could serve as a guide, 
to enable other collectors to plan their own work, but it was far from 
complete. In Foster’s day copyrights were entered in the federal dis- 
trict courts, rather than in the copyright office of the Library of Con- 
gress, as they are to-day; this procedure is responsible for many gaps in 
the library’s present records. There was no up-to-date check list of Fos- 
ter’s works. In 1915 the Library of Congress had issued a check list, 
but the discovery of new material had rendered it obsolete. There was 
no accurate knowledge of the exact number of works produced by 
Stephen Foster in the score of years he devoted to composition. Writ- 
ers on the subject varied widely in their estimates: some stated as low 
as one hundred songs and compositions, others generously credited 
Stephen with a thousand. 

Although there was a surprisingly large literature on the subject, a 
large proportion of it was of no value to the student. The greater part 
of it—newspaper and magazine articles—was either patently inaccu- 
rate or mere repetition of former publications, and therefore was almost 
worthless. But occasionally the research worker came upon material that 
was of genuine importance. Morrison Foster’s Biography contained a 
brief but interesting account of his brother’s life, and included about 
three quarters of Stephen’s songs and compositions, many of which 
might otherwise have been lost. The biographical section of Morrison’s 
book must be considered a series of biographical anecdotes, rather than 
a biography. Its importance lies as much in its presentation of the per- 
sonality of the composer, as in its factual statements. Milligan’s Fos- 
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ter'® was an excellent pioneer study, keenly appreciative of Foster’s 
place in American music. But it was written with the aid of compara- 
tively little source material, and was now out of date. Through this 
maze of literature, some of it important, much of it unimportant, the 
student had to feel his way, separating the accurate from the inaccurate 
and attempting to see the true Foster behind the legends that were in 
danger of obscuring the man himself. 

Mr. Lilly organized the work of solving his collecting problems in 
businesslike fashion. Not long after the collection was founded, he re- 
alized that his interest would soon pass the stage of a one-man hobby, 
and that assistance would be necessary. New acquisitions were accumu- 
lating, source material was awaiting study, certain problems requiring 
a technical knowledge of music had arisen. The specialized aid he 
needed was found in the person of Walter R. Whittlesey, an able re- 
search worker and musicologist of Washington, D. C., for thirty-five 
years a member of the staff of the music division of the Library of Con- 
gress. As the collection grew in size, other members were added to the 
Foster Hall staff, in both Indianapolis and Washington. The work was 
divided into the classifications of acquiring, research, cataloguing, 
mounting, and correspondence. At one time, eleven persons were en- 
gaged in carrying on the work. 

Many others, not directly associated with Foster Hall, assisted in the 
building up of the coilection. Dealers in books and music who had Fos- 
ter material for sale or exchange, fellow-collectors, and all persons in- 
terested in Stephen Foster were invited to communicate with Foster 
Hall. For their benefit an informal magazine, entitled Foster Hall Bul- 
letin, was published and distributed gratuitously. This bulletin contained 
news of interest to the Foster collector: the discovery of new songs, re- 
prints of Foster letters, the establishment of memorials to the composer. 
Each issue contained a list of the songs still needed by the Foster Hall 
Collection, and the prices offered for them. The relatives of Stephen 
Foster aided in the work. Mrs. Jessie W. Rose of Pittsburgh, grand- 
daughter of the composer, and Mrs. Evelyn Foster Morneweck of De- 


10 Harold V. Milligan, Stephen Collins Foster, a Biography of America’s Folk-Song 
Composer (New York, “1920). 
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troit, daughter of his brother, Morrison Foster, rendered especially val- 


Foster, and other source material not obtainable elsewhere were added 
to the collection through their codperation. Moreover, musicians, li- 
brarians, curators, students of Americana, sent information and mate- 
rial. Letters were received from all parts of the United States, from 
Canada and Great Britain, and material poured in from every quarter 
and in every form. 

The result, after several years of work, is a comprehensive collec- 
tion of more than ten thousand separate items, carefully catalogued 
and prepared for preservation and use, including: original manuscripts; 
facsimiles of manuscripts in other collections; first, early, and modern 
editions of Foster’s music; Foster’s own possessions; books relating to 
the composer in whole or in part; songbooks containing his music; 
magazine and newspaper articles; pictures and portraits; phonograph 
records; broadsides; and miscellaneous Fosteriana. 

One of the most fascinating of the Foster Hall studies has been the 
identification of original works of the composer, as distinguished from 
adaptations of his melodies. The number of original published songs 
and compositions discovered so far is 201. In addition to this number, 
there are over a hundred arrangements and translations which are not 
classified as original works. The determination of these figures has been 
a more complicated process than the mere counting of titles. It was 
early discovered that many of the songs credited to Foster were not ac- 
tually original compositions. For example, a revival hymn, under the 
title of J Love Him, has been widely published. Foster was credited as 
the composer. A brief inspection shows that the air is none other than 
his Old Black Joe. Another hymn, There’s a Land of Bliss, makes use 
of his Old Uncle Ned. A tribute to George Washington, Mount Ver- 
non Bells, proves to be set to the air of Stephen’s Massa’s in de Cold 
Ground. A temperance songster contains Then and Now, to be sung 
to My Old Kentucky Home. 


Foster’s popular melodies, like other ‘ 


‘old favorites,” 


were widely 
adapted in this manner, both in his own day and afterwards. They are 


still being adapted to-day. The Foster Hall Collection contains literally 


rE 


—— 
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hundreds of such titles, and more are being added constantly. Mr. Lilly 
has coined the word “Derivata” for adaptations of Foster melodies—a 
term which has become a standard part of the vocabulary of Foster col- 
lectors. ‘The immense number of these adaptations was a source of con- 
fusion to the early students of Foster’s work. Under the impression that 
they were counting only original works, they would include these titles 
in check lists of the composer’s music. At one time, Foster Hall had 
credited Foster with over 300 original works. Gradually, through the 
discovery that this figure included “Derivata,” the number was brought 
down to the present 201. 

Such “Derivata” as the four listed above can, of course, be easily dis- 
cerned by the research worker. The melodies there used were among 
Foster’s most popular, and would be obvious to a person aware of the 
possibility of adaptations. But many “Derivata” were adaptations of 
songs not so well known: obscure hymns or sentimental ballads that en- 
joyed a passing popularity but are forgotten to-day. The staff was not 
familiar with every air composed by Stephen Foster. Thus, Golden 
Dreams and Fairy Castles! was an adaptation of the Foster hymn, 
We'll Still Keep Marching On. And a Civil War song, The Wounded 
Soldier’s Welcome Home, utilized Foster’s forgotten Willie We Have 
Missed You. 

Foster Hall was a non-commercial institution. No charges of any 
kind were made for its services or its publications. Its founder did not 
seek self-advertisement. His only purpose was to revive interest in the 
music of Stephen Foster. All persons interested in Foster were cordially 
invited to visit Foster Hall or to correspond with Mr. Lilly. Writers 
and students seeking source material were especially welcome, and as- 
sistance was given to them in the preparation of article, book, or thesis. 
This liberal policy, for example, contributed to the production in 1934 
of a long-needed definitive biography of the composer, John Tasker 
Howard’s Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour. This volume, the 
standard work on the subject, was not published by Mr. Lilly, but he 
had turned the facilities of his collections, both of materials and of new- 


ly-discovered facts of Foster’s career, over to Mr. Howard, then already 
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known as an able music historian through his reference book Our 
American Music. 

More than fifteen thousand visitors came to Foster Hall during its 
six years of existence in Indianapolis, not only from Indiana and the 
Middle West, but from other sections. At least once a week Foster pro- 
grams were presented at the hall, consisting of a lecture on the com- 
poser, a display of the material in the collection, and Foster music by a 
quartet. 

The publications of Foster Hall have been prepared for many uses. 
The most important is entitled Foster Hall Reproductions of the Songs, 
Compositions and Arrangements by Stephen Collins Foster. This work 
is a set of facsimiles of the first (or earliest obtainable) editions of Fos- 
ter’s complete works. Since it serves as an accurate check list, it is a val- 
uable aid to the collector who wishes to know the points determining the 
first edition of a Foster song. Because of the large number of Foster’s 
works and of the necessity for accurate editing, the checking, engrav- 
ing, and printing of the Reproductions was an undertaking of consid- 
erable magnitude, requiring a year and a half to complete. One thou- 
sand sets of the Reproductions were published and presented by Mr. 
Lilly to libraries throughout the United States and Great Britain. The 
fact that the Reproductions not only comprise Foster’s complete works, 
but also are facsimiles of the original printings, makes them a unique 
publication. 

Another widely distributed Foster Hall publication was a handsome 
reprint of the biographical section of Morrison Foster’s work, under the 
title of My Brother Stephen. Other books and pamphlets, dealing with 
Foster’s life, have been presented to collectors. 

Songs of Stephen Foster, edited by Will Earhart and Edward B. 
Birge, is intended primarily for use in schools. It is a collection of more 
than forty of Foster’s best songs. This work has been widely distributed, 
and a second edition is now being published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Although prepared chiefly for use by children, adults have found 
this work suitable for their own use. 

Mr. Lilly has published a number of arrangements of Foster’s music. 
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An excellent medley of Foster melodies for concert band was prepared 
by Luis Guzman, of the United States Marine Band. This work has 
been presented to American high-school and college bands, and to bands 
throughout Latin America and Europe. Other arrangements for voice 
or instruments have been printed, or are in the course of publication. 

The Foster Hall Recordings consist of phonograph records of all 
Foster’s original works. A few sets of these records have been prepared 
and presented to such institutions as the Library of Congress. More- 
over, radio stations have been furnished phonographic recordings of 
Foster programs, and arrangements especially adapted for broadcasting 
purposes. 

In all his work, Mr. Lilly has attempted to do more than maintain a 
mere museum of Foster relics. He has sought to keep alive the music 
of Stephen Foster. The Foster Hall publications have not only helped to 
keep alive the best Foster melodies, they have helped to popularize songs 
of genuine merit, which were not so well known. 

After he had founded his collection, Mr. Lilly seriously considered 
what should be done with it eventually. About that time, he heard of 
the Stephen Foster Memorial, planned by the Tuesday Musical Club 
and the University of Pittsburgh. There, it seemed to him, was the logi- 
cal destination for his collection. His offer to present the collection to 
the Pittsburgh memorial was accepted, and in 1937 it was transferred 
in its entirety from Indianapolis to its new home. The work or Fos- 
ter Hall, under the auspices of the University of Pittsburgh, is an un- 
interrupted continuation of its former activities in Indianapolis. Its facil- 
ities are available to student or writer, publications are sent out, schools 
and clubs are assisted in the preparation of Foster programs, the collec- 
tion is exhibited to visitors, programs are held in the memorial. 

Pittsburgh citizens and others can now see, at the Stephen Foster 
Memorial, the source material which gives the Foster Hall Collection 
its first place among all collections of Fosteriana. Included are the fol- 


lowing: 


Book of original manuscripts. More than two hundred pages of first drafts of 
published songs, unpublished verses, inscriptions, and cartoons, all in Ste- 
phen’s handwriting. Here one can see the evolution of Old Folks at Home. 
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It was originally given the title, Way Down Upon de Old Plantation, and 
the first line reads, “Way down upon de Pedee ribber.” At the suggestion 
of his brother Morrison, Stephen eventually substituted the name of the 
Swanee River of Georgia and Florida for the Pedee River of South Caro- 
lina. 

Foster’s account book. Stephen kept no diary, but these financial records fur- 
nish a fairly good substitute. The book, written in his hand, contains im- 
portant information about his earnings. Thus, we learn that Old Folks at 
Home earned him $1,647.46, My Old Kentucky Home, $1,372.06, and 
Massa’s in de Cold Ground, $906.76. 

Original letters. A score of Stephen’s rare letters are included in the collection. 
For some reason, few Foster letters have come to light; of those discovered, 
the majority are in this collection. Photostats of original Foster letters else- 
where—the Library of Congress, the Huntington Library at San Marino, 
California—are in the Foster Hall Collection, so that complete information 
is on record. 

Publisher’s manuscripts. Although first drafts of Foster’s songs appear in large 
numbers in the book of original manuscripts described above, the finished 
manuscripts, showing both verses and music, as sent to the publisher, are 
quite rare. Only six are in the collection. 

First editions. More than 180 first editions are in the Foster Hall Collection, 
including the very rare Oh! Susanna, the song that established Stephen’s 
fame. A copy of this valuable first edition has just been acquired by the 
Hall, June, 1938. Foster collectors have been searching for it for years. A 
perfect copy of Open Thy Lattice, Love, his first published work, has not 
yet been added to the collection, although two mutilated copies are in the 
collection. 

Stephen’s melodeon. This portable musical instrument was played by the com- 
poser on serenading parties in Pittsburgh in the 1850's. 

Stephen’s flute, presented by him to his friend William Hamilton of Pitts- 
burgh in 1857. When the corner stone of the memorial was laid in June, 
1935, Hamilton’s grandson, Alfred R. Hamilton, Jr., presented this flute 
to the University of Pittsburgh, to be placed in the Foster Memorial. 

Minutes of the Buchanan Glee Club, the Democratic organization of which 
Stephen was music director. 

Stephen’s Bible, prayer book, and dictionary. 

Original pictures of Stephen Foster. There seem to be only four poses so far 
discovered, all of which are now in the collection: 

Daguerreotype of Stephen as a boy. 


Daguerreotype taken in Pittsburgh, June 12, 1859. It shows Stephen at 
the age of thirty-two years and eleven months. This portrait, with 
Stephen’s elbow resting on a table, and his chin resting on the back of 
his hand, is the pose most familiar to Foster students. 
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Tintype. Age uncertain. 


Ambrotype taken in New York in late December, 1863, or early in 
January, 1864. This picture was made about two weeks before Ste- 
phen’s death. 


Foster family records, scrapbooks, account books, and other documents con- 
taining source material. 


Stephen’s pocketbook. This Foster relic is at the same time one of the most 
interesting and the most pathetic items in the Foster Hall Collection. It 
was found in his clothing after his tragic death in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, January 13, 1864. The thirty-eight cents in coins and paper money 
it contained are eloquent evidence of his financial condition in his last un- 
happy days. 

The pocketbook also includes a scrap of paper bearing five penciled 
words, which were probably to be used as the title or theme of a song 
Foster did not live to write. Whatever their purpose, they describe fit- 
tingly the fine, sincere character of the man who wrote them, the com- 
poser whose melodies have become the heart songs of the American 
people. These five words are affectionately known to Foster students 
and collectors as Stephen Foster’s Last Message: 


“Dear Friends and Gentle Hearts” 











LAFAYETTE IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA‘ 


RICHARD T. WILEY 


HE visit of Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis 
de Lafayette, to America, nearly half a century after the distin- 
guished service he rendered to the struggling young nation in its fight 
for independence, was notable in the history of that nation in the later 
years of its establishment, and it was an event in the career of the emi- 
nent Frenchman. The visit to America came after an invitation by 
resolution of the Congress of the United States, along with a personal 
letter of like import written by President James Monroe under date of 
February 24, 1824. In this letter Lafayette was asked to designate any 
French port to which a frigate would be sent to convey him to our 
shores. The invitation to visit the country was cordially accepted, but 
the tender of a vessel was declined, the voyage across the Atlantic being 
made on the Cadmus, an American merchantman, which sailed from 
Havre on July 12, 1824. Lafayette landed at New York on August 15. 
On this voyage and the tour of the country that followed he had the 
companionship of his son, George Washington Lafayette, and his pri- 
vate secretary, A. Levasseur. The secretary later wrote an account of 
the tour which was published in France and was translated and pub- 
lished in this country also.” 
In the latter months of 1824 and much of the year following Lafay- 
ette visited many sections of the country, covering much of the territory 
1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 26, 
1937. Dr. Wiley is the author of Sim Greene and Tom the Tinker’s Men (1906), a novel 
of the Whiskey Insurrection, and of a number of historical works, including Elizabeth 
and Her Neighbors (1936) and Monongahela: The River and Its Region (1937). Ed. 
2P. C. Headley, The Life of General Lafayette, 356 (Boston, 1876); A. Levasseur, 
Lafayette in America, translated by John D. Godman, M.D., 1:9-1§ (Philadelphia, 1829). 
The latter work also supplies some data for many of the statements following in addition 


to indicated citations from it. Another work that has brief references to many of the mat- 
ters to be noted is J. Bennett Nolan’s Lafayette in America, Day by Day (Baltimore, 1934). 
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from the Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River. This pilgrimage led 
him through most of the principal cities of the Atlantic coast section, 
with stops of some days in each, the longest being in Washington. From 
there the journey was southward, with frequent stops in the South At- 
lantic states and then through the Gulf states to New Orleans. Thence 
the pilgrimage proceeded up the Mississippi River as far as St. Louis and 
up the Ohio to Wheeling, with side trips on the way. The tour wit- 
nessed a continuous ovation for the-distinguished visitor; he was lauded 
in oratory, was honored by parading thousands, proceeded over ways 
strewn with flowers by youth and beauty, and had pleasing converse 
with many surviving comrades in arms of the Revolutionary days.? 

After leaving Wheeling, the short journey across the Panhandle 
portion of the present state of West Virginia brought the party to the 
Pennsylvania line, and here begins that which is the chief theme of this 
paper. As elsewhere, Lafayette and his party were accompanied by an 
escort from the last place of stopping, along with the Governor of Ohio 
and his staff. At the state line the company was met by the welcoming 
committee from Washington, Pennsylvania. The first stop in this state 
was at West Alexander, where all were regaled with refreshments by 
the people of the place and its vicinity. An occurrence alleged to have 
been one of the features of Lafayette’s stop at West Alexander will be 
referred to later. At Claysville there was a warm greeting and more 
refreshments. The stop for the night was made at Washington.‘ 

In traveling over this part of the journey Lafayette and his imme- 
diate party occupied carriages. The cavalcade reached Washington be- 
tween four and five o’clock*in the afternoon of Wednesday, May 25. 
The escorting line included the military, General Lafayette with his son 
and secretary, the chairman of the local committee riding with the guest 
of honor, Revolutionary officers and soldiers, the local committee as 
Lafayette’s suite, Governor Morris of Ohio, his aides and other visitors, 

3 Frederick Butler, Memoirs of Marquis de Lafayette, 223 ff. (Wethersford, Conn., 
1825); Memoirs of General Lafayette, Russel Robins, publisher 430-442 (New York, 
1825). 

4 Joseph W. McFarland, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 462 (Chicago, 


1910); Earle R. Forrest, History of Washington County Pennsylvania, 1:936—942 (Chi- 
cago, 1926); Washington Examiner, May 28, 1825; Washington Reporter, May 30, 1825. 
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the Masonic fraternity, the clergy, physicians, officers of the court, 
members of the bar, officers of the corporation, members of Congress 
and Assembly, magistrates, and citizens generally. These were received 
at the square in front of the courthouse by a company of young ladies in 
patriotic array, representing the states, who sang a song arranged for 
the occasion, and a corps of small boys in uniform, who were announced 
as “the future defenders of our American liberty.” As the march pro- 
ceeded the representatives of the states waved flags, and other young 
ladies strewed the way with flowers. 

Rain was falling as these things were enacted, but it did not in any 
degree dampen the ardor of the throng, and the line moved to Morris’ 
Globe Hotel where a platform had been erected and the formal cere- 
monies of welcome proceeded. This welcome was warmly voiced in a 
speech by Judge Baird and the chief guest of honor responded fittingly. 
The same hotel entertained the distinguished visitors for the night, and 
a banquet was one of the features of the crowded program. But, not- 
withstanding these strenuous doings, the travelers were up and on their 
way at six o’clock the next morning.’ 

The only break in the journey from Washington to Uniontown, as 
far as record has been found, was at Brownsville, where a stop was 
made for lunch. Lafayette was received on the west side of the Monon- 
gahela River by a delegation of citizens of the town and neighborhood 
and all were conveyed across the stream in a ferry-flat which was neatly 
carpeted and decorated with arches. Twenty-four young girls, arrayed 
in white, represented the states of the Union, and on arrival at the east 
shore they crowned their honored visitor with flowers. At the water’s 
edge he was met by a company of veterans of the War of 1812, who, 
along with a great throng, escorted the party to the Brashear Inn. A 
generous meal was spread there and when it had been disposed of 
Lafayette addressed the crowd from the door of the inn. His reception 
was of great warmth and many crowded forward to clasp his hand. An 
effort was made to detain him longer than the time he had allotted him- 
self, but Sheriff George Craft reminded him that a large number of 
citizens were awaiting his arrival at Uniontown. So, with announce- 


5 Washington Examiner, May 28, 1825; Washington Reporter, May 30, June 6, 1825. 
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ment that he was in the custody of the sheriff and could not tarry, he 
took his departure.® 

At Brownsville Lafayette had entered the county which had been 
formed and named for him at the end of the Revolutionary War, and 
the warmth of his reception within it was especially notable. Travel of 
this day, Thursday, May 26, was all on the National Pike, completed 
only a few years before and already a busy artery of traffic. Arrival at 
Uniontown was late in the afternoon and the Lafayette entourage be- 
came part of a great parade which traversed the principal streets, under 
triumphal arches, and ended at the courthouse. At its front a lavishly 
decorated pavilion held the guests of honor and those chiefly active in 
welcoming them. Albert Gallatin, then a world figure, made the prin- 
cipal address, in which he referred to the emancipation of Spanish col- 
onies on the continent to the south and the freeing of Greece, then 
engaging much of public thought. The great Frenchman, friend of 
human freedom and proponent of Greece’s cause, replied suitably. La- 
fayette and party were ensconced in the Spottsylvania House for the 
night, where the usual banquet was a feature, while buildings through- 
out the town were brilliantly illuminated. 

Early the next morning Mr. Gallatin conducted the Lafayette party 
to his fine home place, Friendship Hill, overlooking the Monongahela 
River near New Geneva, the village established and named by the 
statesman, with memories of his native Switzerland. The day and night 
were spent there with lavish hospitality dispensed by the host. Besides 
a board loaded with the best the land and the stream afforded, a con- 
temporary chronicler tells that “Mr. Gallatin’s best liquors were strewn 
in profusion on the tables.” The house was thronged constantly with 
those who came to pay their respects, and little time or opportunity was 
left for the quiet interchange for which the principals may have wished. 
As Gallatin’s biographer puts it: “There could be little sensible or con- 


6 Levasseur, Lafayette in America, 2:179. Most of the information on which the para- 
graph devoted to Brownsville is based was furnished the author by Jesse Coldren, A.M., 
of Brownsville. It was imparted to him a number of years ago by William Graham, who, 
as a boy of thirteen years, was a witness of the scenes he described. He retained vivid mem- 
ories of these scenes through the years. His description of Lafayette’s personal appearance 
was that he “had gotten heavy and his face was very red and beefy.” 
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nected conversation in the midst of such excitement.” Early the next 
morning saw a return to Uniontown for one more day of honoring the 
nation’s guest there. An event of the day was a reception at Mrs. Walk- 
er’s hotel and it is recorded that “the evening was spent in gaiety and 
hilarity.” If Lafayette could return to Uniontown today he would be 
confronted with a statue of himself, standing on the grounds of the 
courthouse. It surmounted an earlier structure which was the seat of 
justice for Fayette County.’ 

An escort, military and civic, was provided for the morning of Sun- 
day, May 29, to speed the travelers on their way. That day’s program 
was made the subject of intensive study by the present writer many 
years ago, and the results of that investigation were set forth in the 
newspaper of which he was then the editor. A number of persons who 
had been actors in the day’s doings, then still living, were interviewed 
and their reports set down. Some years later a similar study was made 
by another local historian and his findings were published in the same 
journal. Much that is in the paragraphs immediately following is de- 
rived from those publications.® 

The road led past Rehoboth Presbyterian and Fell’s Methodist Epis- 
copal churches, and the worshipping congregations were much per- 
turbed by the firing at frequent intervals of a cannon by a company of 
artillery which was in the escorting contingent. The confusion was ac- 
centuated when a number of horses belonging to the worshippers, 
frightened by the disturbance, broke loose and dashed away, bringing 
abrupt termination of the services at one of the churches. 

There remain no certain records that any stop on the way was made 
on this rather long Sunday morning pilgrimage, though it is presumed 
that George Washington’s Perryopolis would receive some attention in 
passing. Captain Gabriel Peterson was host of the Black Horse Tavern, 
a well known public house of the time, at an important road crossing, 


7 Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin, 1:612 (Philadelphia, 1879); Franklin Ellis, 
History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 294-296 (Philadelphia, 1882); Uniontown 
Genius of Liberty and American Telegraph, May 28, 1825. 

8 Four or five eyewitnesses were interviewed. It was told that Lafayette was about six 
feet in height, of portly build, genial and kindly in disposition. His son was described as 


very tall and slender, with an unusually large nose, apparently in his mid-thirties as to age. 
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and some of his descendants tell of a family tradition that the company 
made a brief stop there and enjoyed the hospitality of the place. Certain 
it is that Captain Peterson, a gallant Revolutionary veteran, was in the 
company which escorted Lafayette from there and through a few days 
following. 

But there remains abundant testimony of the midday stop in Eliza- 
beth Town (the present Elizabeth). The place was reached in the early 
afternoon hours. The local military company, made up largely of ad- 
herents of the Presbyterian, Associate Reformed, and Covenanter faiths, 
could not be induced to parade on the Sabbath Day, but a citizens’ com- 
mittee graciously received the visitors and entertained them hospitably. 
One enthusiastic citizen came forward with the suggestion that the only 
gesture they could make, commensurate with the importance of the 
occasion, was to burn the town! But more conservative counsel pre- 
vailed and the improvements in the place were allowed to stand for that 
and the succeeding days. 

A fine dinner at Major John Walker’s hotel, prepared by ladies of 
the town, refreshed the party after the long and tiresome journey. La- 
fayette then received the throng of townspeople and many from other 
places, including a goodly number of Revolutionary War veterans. 
Each received a handshake and kind word. Later he addressed the 
crowd from the front steps of a neighboring house. Among the visitors 
was Louis Bollman, of Monongahela, brother of Dr. Justus Erich Boll- 
man who had made an effort which nearly succeeded in rescuing Lafay- 
ette when he was a political prisoner of the King of Prussia, in the castle 
of Olmutz in Austria. Towards evening Lafayette and his party, with a 
committee from the point of departure, were taken in a canopied and 
decorated open boat, rowed by three stalwart young men, on the next 
stage of the journey. One of the eleven men who occupied the little 
vessel retained vivid memories of the passage more than half a century 
later, and was able, with the aid of other survivors of the time, to recite 
the list of them. Lafayette entertained his fellow voyagers with many 
interesting memories of his participation in the American Revolution 
and exciting experiences later in France. Many persons rowed out in 
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skiffs on the way and greeted the hero. The destination was the Brad- 
dock battlefield, then a farm with the fine country mansion of George 
Wallace, and there the travelers and some of those who accompanied 
them from the last stop rested for the night.? 

A committee from Pittsburgh met the party on its arriving there. In 
the morning, Monday, May 30, came a military escort from the city, 
and this stage of the journey is thus described by Levasseur: 

The road which led from Braddock’s Field to Pittsburgh, although many 
miles long, was soon covered by a considerable crowd, in the midst of which 
the cavalcade slowly advanced towards the city. On the road we visited the 
United States Arsenal. The discharge of twenty-four guns announced the en- 
trance of General Lafayette into that establishment, when Major Churchill 
and the officers under his command invited him to breakfast. The general was 
received on his entrance into the city by magistrates at the head of the people 
and the militia in the order of battle. I have had to describe so many triumphal 
entries into great and rich cities whilst narrating General Lafayette’s incom- 
parable journey through twenty-four states of the American Union, to avoid 
repetition I am obliged to pass over in silence a great many of receptions whose 
principal features were alike. It is for this reason I omit the account of his 
reception at the National Hotel in Pittsburgh; although that city yielded to 
no other in the United States in the splendor of her festivals and in her senti- 
ments of patriotic gratitude.'° 


But the newspapers of the time recorded and preserved many details 
of the event and later historians have rescued others. The arsenal at 
which stop was made was on the bank of the Allegheny River, in the 
Lawrenceville of that time, now a populous district of the greater city. 
There the welcome to Pittsburgh was extended by Mayor John M. 
Snowden, who then entered the carriage with Lafayette and rode with 
him into the city after the general had reviewed the military escort as 
the line took up its march. It included, besides the various military com- 
mands, Revolutionary officers and soldiers in carriages, sons of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers riding alongside of Lafayette’s carriage which was 

9 Elizabeth Herald, May 30, 1879; September 24, October 1, 1897; Dr. John E. Shaf- 
fer in Elizabeth Herald, April 23, 1886; Pittsburgh Gazette, June 3, 1825; Pittsburgh 
Mercury, June 13, 1825. This author’s Elizabeth and Her Neighbors, 241-243, gives fur- 


ther particulars of Lafayette’s visit to Elizabeth. 


10 Levasseur, Lafayette in America, 2:181, 182. 
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drawn by four white horses, police, councilmen, county and city officials, 
judges of the courts, clergymen, doctors, and many other citizens. A 
large number of children lined a portion of thronged Penn Street, bear- 
ing portraits of Lafayette and Washington and strewing the way with 
flowers. 

Upon the arrival of the procession at the Mansion House, otherwise 
designated as Darlington’s Tavern, at Fifth and Wood Streets, the 
Honorable Charles Shaler delivered an address of welcome on behalf 
of the citizens and E. Gazzam spoke for Pittsburgh’s Associated Young 
Men and the school children. Lafayette responded fittingly and with 
feeling, after which he received the people. A stop of two days in Pitts- 
burgh had every hour of daylight and until late at night crowded with 
the features of a cordial welcome given the nation’s guest. A banquet in 
the evening wound up the first day. Tuesday witnessed receptions in a 
number of homes, “an elegant dinner served at Col. Ramsey’s hotel” 
in the afternoon, and a round of visits to certain factories of the city 
where the visitors were interested spectators of iron and glass manufac- 
turing processes. While in Pittsburgh Lafayette was joined by M. Syon, 
a young Frenchman who resided in Washington, D. C., and whom the 
general had invited to travel with him." 

Wednesday morning, June 1, saw the travelers again on their way, 
with an escort of their most recent entertainers, and the days that fol- 
lowed witnessed further honors heaped on the friend of the nation in 
its time of stress, at every stop within the state. The first such place of 
tarrying was Butler which was reached in the early afternoon hours. 
There was the inevitable welcoming parade, a luncheon at Mechling’s 
Inn, a reception of the inhabitants and a review of Revolutionary sol- 
diers. It was four o’clock in the afternoon when Lafayette and his party 
were again on their way and one o’clock the following morning when 
they arrived at Mercer, where the Hackett House lodged them. Little 


11 Charles W. Dahlinger, “General Lafayette’s Visit to Pittsburgh in 1825,” in West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 8:129 (July, 1925); Thomas Clinton Pears, “Visit 
of Lafayette to the Old Glass Works of Bakewell, Pears and Co.,” in Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine, 8:195 (October, 1925); Pittsburgh Mercury, June 1, 1825; 
Pittsburgh Gazette, June 3, 1825; Washington Reporter, June 13, 1825. 
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further is recorded concerning the stay in that place, for the party took 
the road again the following morning and arrived at Meadville at one 
in the afternoon.’* 

Arrival there was announced by the firing of cannon, and a throng 
assembled at James Gibson’s hotel where Lafayette greeted the people 
in turn with kindly words and cordial handshakes. A line of Revolution- 
ary soldiers was drawn up and did him honor. The party then repaired 
to Samuel Torbet’s hotel where a fine luncheon had been prepared by 
ladies of the town, to which ample justice was done. Lafayette was 
urged to remain for a more formal dinner in the evening, but declined 
regretfully because of important engagements in the near future. 
Among other things, he greatly desired to reach Boston within two 
weeks, for June 17 would bring the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, which was to be celebrated by laying the corner stone of 
the monument to be erected there. He accomplished this objective and 
had part in the ceremonies of that occasion, but to do so necessitated a 
hurried journey from the time he left Pittsburgh. But in the crowded 
two hours of his stay in Meadville he took time for a hasty visit to Alle- 
gheny College, then rounding out the tenth year of its existence. A sad 
incident of the Meadville visit was the loss of a hand by an Irish volun- 
teer artilleryman when a cannon was fired prematurely.”? 

The night stop was at Waterford, at whose historic Fort Le Boeuf, 
nearly three-quarters of a century before, the youthful George Wash- 
ington, bearing the message of Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia, sought 
in vain to stay the progress of the French military forces then sweeping 
down from Canada. Greetings of the inhabitants and a banquet, with 
the usual toasts and responses, wound up the day. On the following day, 
Friday, June 3, Erie was reached, where the party tarried for some 
hours. The distinguished visitor was formally welcomed in an address 
by Burgess John C. Wallace, and the usual parade, reception, and ban- 
quet marked the occasion. The feast was spread in the open, beneath 

12 History of Mercer County, Pennsylvania, Brown, Runk & Co., publishers, 337 (Chi- 
cago, 1888); Butler Sentinel, June 4, 1825. 


13 Warner’s History of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 381 (Chicago, 1881); Cratw- 
ford Messenger (Meadville), June 9, 1825. 
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sails that had been taken from British vessels captured by Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry on the occasion of his notable naval victory on 
Lake Erie, a dozen years before, in the War of 1812. 

This was Lafayette’s last day in western Pennsylvania, for he and his 
companions left Erie at about three o’clock in the afternoon and within 
a few hours were pursuing their eastward way through the state of 
New York. That state and New England showed him the same signal 
honors that had attended all his previous journeying of nearly four 
thousand miles. His second visits to the cities of the east coast continued 
the ovation which was maintained until he sailed, on September 9, 1825, 
from the mouth of the Potomac River, on the United States frigate 
Brandywine, with a great throng of distinguished persons waving a 
farewell."4 

An occurrence long told of in connection with Lafayette’s tour has 
interested the present writer, who has sought to clear up some features 
of the story which were not in entire agreement. This later study of the 
subject, instead of elucidating has served to complicate it. Briefly, the 
matter as it first came to his attention in 1879, had reference to first aid 
said to have been rendered the French general when he was wounded 
in the battle of Brandywine and his meeting, many years afterwards, 
with the soldier who had thus favored him. Various persons living in 
Elizabeth in the year above named told the writer that they remem- 
bered the occurrence as an episode of Lafayette’s visit to the place. The 
accounts agreed that Lafayette, when he met and recognized the old 
soldier, embraced and fervently kissed him. One substantial citizen, 
Richard C. Stephens, justice of the peace when he gave the testimony, 
had, as a sturdy youth in 1825, pulled a pair of oars in speeding the 
eminent guest down the Monongahela to Braddock’s Field. He gave 
the Revolutionary soldier’s name as Little and his place of residence as 
somewhere in Westmoreland County. But others who claimed to have 
been eyewitnesses of the occurrence, told Dr. John E. Shaffer, a few 
years later, that the soldier was John Lane, of the Elizabeth vicinity." 

14 John Miller, A Twentieth Century History of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 1:613 


(Chicago, 1909); Levasseur, Lafayette in America, 2:256. 
15 Elizabeth Herald, May 30, 1879; Dr. John E. Shaffer in Elizabeth Herald, April 
23, 1886. 
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Another very similar story has been found, with a different locale 
and another name for one of the chief actors. The first stop of the La- 
fayette party after crossing the line from Virginia into Pennsylvania 
was at the village of West Alexander. As Forrest’s Washington County 
history tells it, Robert Humphrey, founder of that place, who had borne 
the wounded general from the battlefront at Brandywine and cared for 
him until the arrival of a physician, was the first person to greet him on 
his arrival at West Alexander. The account continues: “Tradition tells 
that as soon as Lafayette saw Mr. Humphrey at West Alexander he 
rushed up and embraced him, and while there spent most of his time in 
Mr. Humphrey’s company, kissing him on both cheeks and embracing 
him just before he started on his journey to Washington.”*® 

Levasseur’s account of this or a similar occurrence differs in some 
apparently essential particulars from both of the foregoing recitals. His 
book, in telling of the French general’s meeting with a group of veteran 
soldiers of the Revolution while in Pittsburgh, says: “One of them, 
addressing his old general, asked him if he still remembered the young 
soldier who first offered to carry him on a litter when he was wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine. Lafayette, after having attentively surveyed 
him, threw himself into his arms, crying, ‘No, I have not forgotten 
Wilson, and it is a great happiness to be permitted to embrace him to- 
day!’ Wilson himself, who asked the question, was much affected and 
the incident penetrated the spectators in a most touching manner.” A 
current newspaper account of the Pittsburgh visit of Lafayette mentions 
this incident, but says Wilson brought it about by asking him if he re- 
membered the young man who assisted him over a fence immediately 
after he had received the wound, and the French general recognized 
him as such.’? 

The foregoing few paragraphs serve to illustrate conditions which 
sometimes face the careful historian in his efforts to sift records and 
traditions, in an honest endeavor to ascertain and preserve the facts. It 
is well established that stories verbally circulated are wont to make gains 
in the retelling. Likewise, daily in the courts of justice it is made plain 


16 Forrest, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 1:937. 
17 Levasseur, Lafayette in America, 2:182, 183; Pittsburgh Gazette, June 3, 1825. 
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that eyewitnesses often see identical objects and operations differently, 
and so detail them in their accounts. Here were three reported occur- 
rences, having various points in common, yet widely separated in their 
alleged places of action and involving a man or men said to bear four 
different names. One account is attested by printed records of the time, 
though these are not identical in every particular. Another was told by 
alleged eyewitnesses known by this writer to have been of good reputa- 
tion for truthfulness, though their accounts had some variation. Mr. 
Forrest, the Washington County historian, on being appealed to, said 
that the account of the meeting of Lafayette and the old soldier, given 
in his book, was based entirely on neighborhood tradition. Accounts of 
Lafayette’s tour through the section, given by contemporary county 
newspapers with a considerable measure of detail, do not mention the 
alleged New Alexander occurrence. 

If all the accounts as we have them were recitals of facts in the main, 
it becomes apparent that Lafayette received aid at a time when such 
assistance was greatly needed, at the hands of at least three different 
comrades, and, by an astonishing series of coincidences, they all turned 
up opportunely nearly fifty years later to afford him occasions for exer- 


cising his Gallic penchant for masculine osculation! 
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TITLE DIFFICULTIES OF THE HOLLAND 
LAND COMPANY IN NORTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 


WALTER J. MCCLINTOCK 


T THE time of the discovery of America a principle obtained among 

European nations that a new country belonged to the nation 
whose people discovered it and was then granted to certain subjects to 
be by them subdued by force of arms. 

On March 4, 1681, Charles II of England signed a charter grant- 
ing to William Penn a province in the New World which was given 
the name of Pennsylvania. By force of this royal charter William Penn 
and his successors were the undoubted lords of the soil. It was stipulated, 
however, that the aboriginal rights of the natives be extinguished. Al- 
though clothed by his charter with powers as full and comprehensive as 
those possessed by other adventurers, whether of England, Spain, or 
Portugal, Penn was influenced by a purer morality and a sounder doc- 
trine. His religious principles would not permit him to wrest the soil 
from the Indians and to establish his title in blood, “but under the shade 
of the lofty trees of the forest, his right was fixed by treaties with the na- 
tives, and sanctified, as it were, by incense smoking from the calumet of 
peace.””* 

In addition to the rights established by treaty, Penn and his succes- 
sors, and later the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, actually purchased 
the land itself from the Indians, receiving deeds of conveyance from 


1 Read at a meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society at Meadville on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1936. In addition to sources cited in the course of the discussion, the author has 
made extensive use of Paul D. Evans’ comprehensive and painstaking work on The Hol- 
land Land Company (Buffalo Historical Society, Publications, vol. 28—Buffalo, 1924). 

2 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 2: 105. Beginning on this page is 
a 156-page note which traces, not only the history of the Indian treaties, giving their 
texts in many cases, but also the history of the land office, giving in detail many of the 
facts recited in this article. 
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them. The first of these deeds was made in 1682 for lands in the ex- 
treme southeastern corner of the province. Many other deeds followed 
in the course of the next hundred years, and in 1784 came the final 
large purchase, that of the north and northwestern part of the state, in- 
cluding parts of what are now Bradford, Lycoming, Clinton, Clear- 
field, Indiana, Armstrong, Allegheny, and Beaver counties, all of 
Tioga, Potter, Cameron, McKean, Elk, Jefferson, Clarion, Forest, 
Warren, Butler, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, and Crawford counties, 
and all of Erie County except the Erie Triangle. 

By a treaty executed on January 9, 1789, the Indians acknowledged 
the “right of soil, and jurisdiction to, and over that tract of country 
bounded on the south by the north line of the State of Pennsylvania, on 
the east, by the west boundary of the State of New York, agreeable 
to the cession of that State and Massachusetts to the United States, and 
on the north by the margin of lake Erie, including Presque Isle; and all 
the bays and harbours along the margin of said lake Erie, from the west 
boundary of Pennsylvania, to where the west boundary of the State of 
New York may cross or intersect the south margin of the said lake Erie, 
to be vested in the said State of Pennsylvania, agreeable to an act of 
congress dated the 6th of June last, (1788.).”3 This was the Erie Tri- 
angle. 

By an act of April 13, 1791, the governor was authorized to com- 
plete the purchase from the United States, which was done in March, 
1792, for a consideration of $151,460.25, the land purchased com- 
prising 202,187 acres. 

The proprietaries, the province, and the commonwealth successively 
had the unquestioned right to dispose of all these Pennsylvania lands 
acquired from the Indians in any manner they thought proper. But 
without settlement a grant of any territory would have been useless. It 
was therefore necessary to colonize the land, to encourage immigration 
and cultivation, and to do this a land office was established and a method 
of sale and improvement developed. No uniform plan of settling the 
country and conveying the land was used, and the assembly in 1755 
declared, in an address to Governor Morris “that the state and manage- 


3 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 2: 124. 
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ment of the land office, is pretty much of a mystery.” A plan for dis- 
posing of lands by lottery had been worked out in great detail in 1735, 
but the lottery was never filled, and therefore no drawing was had. 

A great deal of trouble arose over the stipulation of the Indian trea- 
ties that no settlements should be made on any land until the land had 
been purchased from the Indians. When the Indians complained of set- 
tlers invading their lands the government attempted to eject them for- 
cibly or promised them priority rights as soon as the Indian titles were 
actually deeded to the government. These promises were in most in- 
stances kept. The courts recognized and enforced such engagements on 
the part of the commissioner of the land office. 

A number of acts were passed by the assembly throwing open por- 
tions of the state lands for settlement and sale, and after the purchase 
of 1784 the northwestern section was opened by the act of April 3, 
1792.4 

Section 2 of this act opened all lands lying north and west of the Ohio 
and Allegheny rivers and Conewango Creek, except such parts as had 
been or thereafter should be appropriated to public or charitable use, for 
sale “to persons who will cultivate, improve and settle the same, or 
cause the same to be cultivated, improved and settled, at and for the 
price of seven pounds ten shillings for every hundred acres thereof, with 
an allowance of six per centum for roads and highways, to be located, 
surveyed and secured to such purchasers, in the manner herein after 


mentioned.” 
Section 3 provides: 


That upon the application of any person who may have settled and im- 
proved, or is desirous to settle and improve, a plantation within the limits 
aforesaid, to the Secretary of the Land-Office, which application shall contain 
a particular description of the lands applied for, there shall be granted to him 
a warrant for any quantity of land within the said limits, not exceeding four 
hundred acres, requiring the Surveyor-General to cause the same to be sur- 
veyed for the use of the grantee, his heirs and assigns for ever, and make re- 
turn thereof to the Surveyor-General’s office, within the term of six months 
next following, the grantee paying the purchase money, and all the usual fees 


of the Land-Office. 


4 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 3: 70-75. 
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Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 provide for the appointment of the deputy 
surveyors, the keeping of their offices, their duties, the manner in which 
they were to make surveys, and how and when to make their returns 
and surveys for settlers and warrant holders. 


Section 9 is as follows: 


That no warrant or survey, to be issued or made in pursuance of this act, 
for lands lying north and west of the rivers Ohio and Allegheny, and Cone- 
wango creek, shall vest any title in or to the lands therein mentioned, unless 
the grantee has, prior to the date of such warrant, made, or caused to be made, 
or shall, within the space of two years next after the date of the same, make, 
or cause to be made, an actual settlement thereon, by clearing, fencing and 
cultivating at least two acres for every hundred acres contained in one survey, 
erecting thereon a messuage for the habitation of man, and residing, or caus- 
ing a family to reside thereon, for the space of five years next following his 
first settling of the same, if he or she shall! so long live; and that in default of 
such actual settlement and residence, it shall and may be lawful to and for 
this commonwealth to issue new warrants to other actual sett[/]ers for the 
said lands, or any part thereof, reciting the original warrants, and that actual 
settlements and residence have not been made in pursuance thereof, and so 
as often as defaults shall be made, for the time and in the manner aforesaid, 
which new grants shall be under and subject to all and every the regula- 
tions contained in this act: Provided always nevertheless, That if any such 
actual settler, or any grantee in any such original or succeeding warrant, shall 
by force of arms of the enemies of the United States, be prevented from mak- 
ing such actual settlement, or be driven therefrom, and shall persist in his 
endeavours to make such actual settlement as aforesaid, then, in either case, he 
and his heirs shall be entitled to have and to hold the said lands, in the same 
manner as if the actual settlement had been made and continued. 


In 1781 the legislature had passed an act making paper bills of credit 
given to soldiers and others receivable at the same rate as gold or silver 
in arrearages of purchase money due for land or lots sold or to be sold 
or conveyed by the state.’ This act made it possible to use these depreci- 
ated certificates at their face value to purchase land under the various 
settlement acts, including the act of 1792. In 1784 it passed another 
act prohibiting the receipt of such certificates for such purposes from 
any who were not citizens of the state at the time of the issuance of the 
certificate. 

Shortly after John Adams arrived in Holland in 1780 to negotiate 


$ Act of June 21, 1781, in Pennsylvania, Lats, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 2: 1-7. 
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for Dutch recognition of his government and to secure financial assist- 
ance for the revolution, Dutch interest in American affairs was awak- 
ened and many Dutch bankers made extensive investments in America. 
In 1789 four Dutch firms, or houses of bankers, namely, Pieter Stad- 
nitski & Son, Nicholas & Jacob Van Staphorst, P. and C. Van Eeghen, 
and Ten Cate & Vollenhoven sent Theophilus Cazenove to America to 
represent them as agent for such purpose, giving him almost unlimited 
authority to act for them. He soon invested huge sums in depreciated 
currency and other forms of speculative investments. 

Prominent promoters of internal improvements were soon calling on 
him and he made large investments in a number of canal companies and 
manufacturing schemes, most of which did not prove to be profitable, 
but these projects took up little of his time, as he had been caught up in 
the whirlwind of speculation in wild lands, which overwhelmed so 
many of the rich men of that time. In 1791 he wrote his principals and 
recommended embarking on land speculation on a large scale, which 
the Dutch bankers agreed to do, as they had made money in previous 
investments here. The Van Staphorsts withdrew, however, thus leaving 
the field to the three other houses, which were later joined by three oth- 
ers. 

Although the purchases of the Holland Company in New York state 
greatly exceeded those in Pennsylvania, this account is not concerned 
with the company’s experience there, and accordingly no reference will 
be made to the New York lands or to purchases in Pennsylvania other 
than in the northwestern part of this state. 

Early in 1792 the Pennsylvania Population Company was formed by 
a group of capitalists for the purpose of purchasing large tracts of wild 
lands in Pennsylvania and reselling the same to settlers. The original 
subscribers were General William Irvine, Daniel Leet, George Mead, 
General Walter Stuart, John Hoge, Theophilus Cazenove, Tench 
Francis, John Nicholson, G. Gau, A. Ashton, Aaron Burr, Captain 
E. Denny, Robert Bowen, J. Kitland, T. Kitland, Robert Morris, 
Judge James Wilson, A. Gibson, N. Van Staphorst, J. H. Vollenhoven, 
P. Stadnitski and P. C. Van Eeghen. Using depreciated certificates 
and bills of credit, they purchased for their company 1,150 tracts of 424 
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acres each, or a total of 483,630 acres in the territory north and west of 
the Ohio and Allegheny rivers and Conewango Creek. Warrants were 
issued for these tracts and surveys were made in 1792 and 1793. 

When Cazenove was authorized by his principals in Holland to pur- 
chase wild lands in America, he knew that the way to secure them at 
low prices would be to buy up depreciation certificates and use them in 
payment, but he also knew that he could not do so directly because nei- 
ther he nor his principals were citizens of the state. Accordingly he had 
the purchase of certificates made in the name of Judge Wilson, who 
then turned over to the Holland Company, as the Dutch investors were 
called, warrants for 499,660 acres in this northwestern territory be- 
tween the two rivers and Conewango Creek, the acreage being di- 
vided into 1,162 tracts of 400 acres with an allowance of six per cent 
for roads and highways. 

The act of 1792 was a compromise between representatives of the 
poor and democratic West and the rich and conservative capitalists of 
the East. The first group hoped to reserve the land in this region for the 
benefit of the men who would actually settle it. The other group, repre- 
senting the speculative element, saw the advantage that would accrue to 
the state from a rapid settlement, which would result in an increased 
representation in Congress and in economy in defending the frontier 
from the Indians if it should be settled by a numerous and hardy popu- 
lation. This they thought could be accomplished without closing the 
country to speculation. This group had no warm sympathy for the pio- 
neer; they wanted to make large profits for themselves and insisted that 
unlimited sales be made to all applicants. At this time the treasury of the 
state was empty, its debts were huge, its taxing powers were exhausted, 
and something had to be done to secure funds. Therefore, arguing that 
sales of large numbers of tracts to a few would fill the treasury faster, 
the speculators succeeded in some degree. 

The act as passed enabled both classes to obtain land, and two meth- 
ods were provided. By one, a settler could take possession of a vacant 
tract, build a dwelling, clear and cultivate two per cent of his holding, 
reside there five years, and at any time within ten years of his settlement 


he could apply for a warrant of survey and pay for his tract at the rate 
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of twenty cents an acre. By the other method, one could go to the land 
office with a description of the land desired, procure a warrant, have a 
survey made, and within two years make or cause to be made a settle- 
ment thereon, having the dwelling erected, clearing made, cultivation 
carried on and causing a five years residence. 

These two methods were bound to cause much disorder and confu- 
sion. To be sure the law prohibited the location of warrants on tracts 
containing any improvements, and settlements on tracts, warrants for 
which had been entered for survey. But in a country as wild as this and 
with such huge districts for each deputy surveyor these restrictions could 
not be well enforced. The act also provided for forfeiture for noncom- 
pliance with the terms of the act or for abandonment, which added 
another cause for confusion. 

Another condition operated to increase the unrest and grievances of 
the class of people who wanted the act of 1792 to apply only for the 
henefit of the individual settler of small or no means. Under prior laws 
700,000 acres in this section had been surveyed and set apart as Dona- 
tion Lands and given to soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line in the Revo- 
lutionary War in lieu of pay; 12,000 acres had been set aside, 3,000 
each for the laying out of the towns of Venango (Franklin), Water- 
ford, Warren, and Erie; and 1,400,000 acres had been surveyed and 
warrants issued for the Population Company and the Holland Com- 
pany. Thus a total of 2,112,000 acres, in addition to the lands taken by 
settlers before the act of 1792, were excluded from land available to 
pioneers who desired to take up land from the state. Also, this excluded 
land included the pick of all the tracts, and there remained, on the 
whole, only land of poorer quality for those arriving later. 

It was Section 9 of the act that gave the opponents of the companies 
their opportunity, and it was the proviso of this section upon which the 
companies depended for their success. This section, it will be recalled, 
stated that no title was to pass unless the grantee, prior to the date of 
the issuing of the warrant, or within two years thereafter, should make 
or cause to be made a settlement upon the lands, to be followed by five 
years residence thereon, either in person or by some one for him. This 


settlement was to consist of the clearing, fencing, and cultivating of 
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at least two acres out of each one hundred acres included in the warrant, 
and the building of a house thereon suitable for habitation. 

Inasmuch as at the time this act was passed there was an Indian war 
in progress, some means had to be provided for staying the forfeiture 
prescribed for failure to comply with the settlement and residence re- 
quirements. Hence the proviso of Section 9, which provided that should 
any settler or grantee “by force of arms of the enemies of the United 
States, be prevented from making such actual settlement, or be driven 
therefrom, and shall persist in his endeavours to make such actual settle- 
ment as aforesaid, then, in either case, he and his heirs shall be entitled 
to have and to hold the said lands, in the same manner as if the actual 
settlement had been made and continued.” 

What would cause prevention? What was the meaning and effect of 
persistence? If prevented for two years would settlers, by mere persist- 
ence, without further effort or residence after two years, be entitled to 
hold their lands, or must they then settle and reside there for five years 
immediately after the prevention ceased? These questions caused a train 
of evils to embarrass and discourage the warrantees for many years, and 
they were only settled after long and expensive litigation. 

At the time of the purchase Cazenove evidently paid little attention 
to the settlement provisions of Section 9, for he could not help but 
know the manifest impossibility of placing an actual settler on each of 
1,162 tracts within two years. He must have been assured that this pro- 
vision would be ignored by the land office, or that the law could easily be 
changed. So confident was he that in the year before his purchase of 
these tracts for his company, he had purchased for them a large propor- 
tion of the shares of the Population Company, which had warrants for 
450,000 acres in the same section, and later, upon Aaron Burr’s de- 
fault, he took over Burr’s interest of 100 shares for them, giving his 
principals 1,000 of the 2,500 shares in that company. 

The warrantees were given some relief by the continuance of the In- 
dian war, which threatened the settlers west of the Allegheny River, 
several having been killed and nearly all driven away by fear of the 
enemy, so that except in the vicinity of forts Franklin and LeBoeuf the 
country appeared to be abandoned. Although General Wayne defeated 
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the Indians at Fallen Timbers in 1794 and made peace with them the 
following year, 1795 was practically over before it was thought safe to 
venture into the new country. 

The state board of property ruled that the two years time within 
which to make actual settlements began to run from the cessation of 
hostilities, thus making it necessary to have the settlements completed by 
the end of 1797. The companies petitioned the legislature for relief, 
asking first for an extension of time within which to make settlement, or 
upon refusal of this request, that no one should be permitted to settle on 
these lands until a forfeiture had been declared after due legal process in 
a manner to be provided for by the legislature. The senate was agree- 
able to this proposal, but the members of the lower house, many of them 
from other like sections, became incensed at the language of the peti- 
tion, which stated that unless the relief prayed for was granted “disor- 
derly and licentious characters of desperate fortunes” would turn the 
country into a “scene of bloodshed and confusion,” and refused to pass 
the bill. 

Prior to this time, during the Indian war, settlers would come in and 
stay only long enough to select their lands and throw up a hut, and then 
hurry back to the protection of the guns. Cazenove really tried to effect 
settlements during this period and had appointed Major Roger Alden 
as agent at Meadville, but he was not acquainted with life in the back- 
woods, was pompous, tactless, and timid, and his efforts brought little 
success. After the refusal of the legislature to grant an extension of time 
in the settling term of the act, Cazenove redoubled his efforts to pro- 
cure settlements. He offered a gratuity of 100 acres out of each 400- 
acre tract to settlers who would agree to fulfil the conditions, with the 
privilege of purchasing a second 100 acres at from $1.40 to $2.65 per 
acre, depending upon location and quality. As a further inducement he 
brought in a large stock of provisions and farming equipment that he 
sold on credit. He also opened roads and assisted in the erection of mills 
and in the clearing of Cussewago Creek. He advertised extensively in 
eastern papers and sent agents into the populous sections of Pennsyl- 
vania and adjoining states. 

While this brought some results it did not serve to settle enough of 
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the tracts. He contracted with various people who agreed to bring in 
settlers, but with little success. A Major Howe, who had contracted to 
bring in 250 settlers, gathered at Sunbury a party of about 100, but 
while he was away getting means of transportation, a rumor of musty 
flour and spoiled meat scattered them, and when the major returned 
he found but a corporal’s guard left to bring in. Many of the groups 
brought on only wanted an opportunity to look the country over at 
someone else’s expense and upon arrival refused to comply with their 
agreement, going on elsewhere or taking up land for themselves on 
tracts already warranted but not settled. $. B. and A. W. Foster agreed 
to locate settlers on 200 tracts by June 1, 1797, but by the middle of 
1800, at great expense to the Holland Company, they had succeeded 
only to the extent of disposing of about 124 or 18g tracts, the first num- 
ber conceded by the company and the latter claimed by them. 

The company was greatly concerned by the claims of individual im- 
provers who squatted on warranted tracts, and its fears were aroused 
when it learned that the improvers were being organized by influential 
men with capital who could stir up trouble in the land office and in the 
legislature and would support individuals in the courts, thus making 
ejectment suits many and costly. All this would tend to prevent the col- 
onization of the land. 

Moreover, the company was now beset by another danger. An or- 
ganization headed by the McNair brothers of Pittsburgh claimed a large 
number of tracts warranted to the Population Company, and another, 
led by David Watts of Carlisle and Alexander Scott of Lancaster, 
claimed 162 tracts surveyed for the Holland Company as well as a 
number warranted to the Population Company. After long considera- 
tion these claims were compromised by giving the claimants a half in- 
terest in them, and large loans were made them to carry on their colon- 
izing. Watts and Scott were reputed to have great political influence, 
which did not prove to be true, so the loans to them were not productive. 

The settlers secured for the Holland Company were not the most 
desirable because the more energetic, vigorous, and self-reliant had been 
willing to brave the hardsips of frontier life and had not waited until they 
were offered inducements in the way of provisions and tools, but had 
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been on the ground early and made their own choices. They had taken 
up whole tracts for themselves, and whether or not they had settled on 
lands warranted to others they were prepared to defend their right. 
Many of those brought in by the company failed to improve their hold- 
ings, were indolent and ne’er-do-well, and later attempted to take up 
for themselves tracts warranted to the company. 

Had the company been compelled to show evidence of compliance 
with the terms of the act it would have been able to hold only about half 
of this land. Although in 1797 Alden reported one settler on each of 
385 tracts and the next year he claimed 530, in 1804 it was estimated 
there were not over 400 tracts occupied and many of them had been 
cleared and fenced as required. 

From the time when they failed to secure help from the legislature 
in 1796 the warrantees concentrated their efforts on the state board of 
property, and in December, 1797, the board announced the terms upon 
which it would issue patents, namely, upon receipt of certificates, signed 
by the deputy surveyor and attested before a judge or two justices of 
the peace in the district where the land was, to the effect that the pro- 
visions relating to settlement and residence had been complied with, or 
that the grantee had been prevented from so doing by force of arms of 
the enemies of the United States and that he had persisted in his endeav- 
ors to make his settlement. The company proceeded at once to secure 
such certificates; in 1799 patents were secured for 822 tracts and by 
1800 the Holland Company had received patents for a total of 876 
tracts. 

However, in 1800 the situation changed completely. The Democrats 
had overthrown the Federalists and had taken over control in Pennsyl- 
vania. Tench Coxe, the new secretary of the land office, reversed the 
ruling of his predecessors and refused to issue patents unless actual set- 
tlement and residence were certified. Moreover he threatened to open 
the question as to the validity of the patents already issued on certificates 
of prevention and to have them declared forfeited. 

The news soon reached the frontier that the land office favored the 
improvers against the warrantees, and that the titles of the Holland 
Company and Population Company were not good. At once the com- 
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panies found themselves confronted with counter claimants, not only 
for the unpatented tracts, but also for those for which patents had 
recently been issued. These improvers, called intruders by the company, 
entered upon tracts already settled and partly cleared. A home left va- 
cant by the owners for a few days or hours might be found occupied 
on their return by an intruder, who claimed not only the 100 acres 
gratuity of the settler but the entire tract. The companies had their 
backs to the wall and unless they could overcome this decision of Coxe, 
they stood to lose all they had invested in this section. They therefore ap- 
pealed to the courts from the decision of the land office, going to the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania with a petition for a writ of mandamus 
to compel Coxe to deliver patents for tracts not yet settled but for which 
certificates had been secured in accordance with the ruling of the board 
in 1797. 

The company engaged the best counsel available, not only because 
of the importance of the case to them but also to prevent their oppo- 
nents from securing the services of the most noted lawyers. Great public 
interest was aroused, both because on the outcome of the dispute de- 
pended the whole future of the northwestern portion of the state and 
because it would be a trial of strength between the Federalists and 
Democrats. The former had lost control of the executive and of the 
lower house the preceding year, and this case, it was thought, would de- 
termine the party strength in the judiciary. 

This case is reported under the title of Commonwealth v. Tench 
Coxe, Esq.° The attorney general of the state, who was the son of Gov- 
ernor McKean, represented Coxe. The case came up for argument in 
September, 1800, was postponed on motion of McKean until Decem- 
ber, and after other postponements was finally heard and a decision filed 
in September, 1801. 

The supreme court in its opinion reviewed the history of this part of 
Pennsylvania and the salient portions of the act of 1792, particularly the 
proviso of Section 9. The court recognized that prior to the latter part 
of 1795 the unsettled conditions arising from the Indian war resulted 
in the prevention of maintaining a residence and in many cases even pre- 


6 Commonwealth v. Tench Coxe, Esq., 4 United States Reports, 169-205. 
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vented a settlement. The opinion then calls attention to the qualifying 
part of the proviso, to the effect that if a settler or warrantee is pre- 
vented by force of arms from making such settlement, but shall persist 
in his endeavors, he shall be entitled to hold the same as if actual settle- 
ment had been made, and it reviews in some detail the perseverence of 
the Holland Company in time, labor, and money. On this point the 
opinion reads as follows: 


From the day of issuing the warrants, until the present day, the endeavor 
of the company and their agents, to occupy, improve and settle the lands, has 
been incessant. Thus, as soon after the dates of the warrants, as the deputy- 
surveyors could be prevailed upon to attempt to execute the surveys, in the 
years 1794 and 1795, a general agent was appointed to superintend the busi- 
ness of the company, a large store was built at Cassewago, or Meadeville, and a 
sum exceeding $5000 was actually disbursed. In the year 1796, companies of 
settlers were invited, encouraged and engaged; ample supplies of provisions, 
implements, utensils, &c., were sent into the country; the expenses of trans- 
porting families were liberally advanced; a bounty of one hundred acres was 
given for improving and settling each tract; and a further sum of about 
$22,000 was actually disbursed. 

In the year 1797, a sum of about $60,000 was further expended, in pro- 
moting the same objects, including payments on contracts for settlement, and 
quieting adverse claims. In the year 1798, mills were erected, roads were 
opened, and other exertions were made, at a charge of not less than $30,000. 
In the year 1799, the sum of $40,000 and upwards was expended in im- 
provements and settlements; in the salaries and wages of agents and work- 
men; in opening and repairing roads; and in patenting 876 tracts of land. 
And in 1800, the operations and advances of the company will, at least, be 
equal to those of any preceding year. In short, at the close of the present year, 
near $400,000 will be expended, according to the following view of the sub- 
ject. 

The amount of the purchase of the late James Wilson, Esq., 
including the purchase-money paid to the state, at the period of 
Tn ere er ee oer re eee eee 222,071 10 


The amount of disbursements for making improvements, set- 
a ea ON oe hg rah ene Ak Sa oe OR - 157,000 00 


The amount of taxes and expenditures, for the year 1800, 
WUE Roe ca tracer ware ath eRe cae ee ony eee Ne PL ‘ 18,000 00 
$397,071 10 


And regarding the operations of the company, in another aspect, we find, 
that the gross amount of the expenditures, upon the quantity of land which 
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remained for them to improve and settle, will furnish an average at the rate 
of $230 for each and every tract. For instance: 





Tracts 
The original number of warrants called for,.......... 1162 
But, from this aggregate, there must be deducted, on ac- 
count of prior occupants of the land,.................. 113 
On account of tracts lost, upon resurveys, in district No. 1, II 
On account of tracts lost, upon resurveys, in district No. 6, 3 
On account of bounties to actual settlers, who improved 
under the company, but at their own charge, one-fourth 
of 8003 tact, ...... eee ek Cee eee 259 
. 
386 
776 


Then, it is seen, that the gross amount of the expenditure to the present 
period, of $178,000, being equally apportioned to 776 tracts, furnishes, as 
has been stated, an average disbursement of about $230, for improving each 
tract; a sum which, in ordinary times, would certainly have been competent 
to accomplish every improvement designated in the act of the 3d of April 
1792. 

But leaving these details, for a moment, to contemplate the general effect 
of the capital, industry and enterprise, which the Holland Company have 
thus employed and displayed; and it is found, that by a conduct the most 
upright and conciliatory, they have avoided or adjusted every conflicting 
claim to any part of their purchase; so that there does not now exist a single 
caveat on the files of the land-office, against the issuing of any patent they 
demand. The benefit of their exertions has extended, too, far beyond the 
limits of their own property; nor are they merely their neighbors who are 
accommodated and enriched; but the opulence, population and security of 
the whole range of western frontier have been augmented beyond all calcula- 
tion. Nay, the influence of the example has been diffused throughout the 
state, and is felt in every quarter of the Union. 


The court then reviewed the proceedings of the land office, its first 
interpretation of the act and, after the change of officers, the new rul- 
ing and the refusal to issue patents on warrants unless actual settle- 
ment was made within two years from the cessation of the Indian war 
and residence continued for a period of five years thereafter: 


But not withstanding the hostile state of the country, the Holland Com- 
pany commenced and prosecuted their attempts to settle and improve the 
land, during the whole period of the war, in a manner equally meritorious 
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and beneficial. It is true, perhaps, that an attempt was not made to settle 
each particular tract; but the general effort to settle the whole, was all that 
could be reasonably expected, under such circumstances... During the war, 
the disbursements for purchase money, and charges of improvement, 
amounted to near $230,000; and since the war, besides the allowance to set- 
tlers, the disbursements of cash have exceeded $178,000... Rumors, raised 
and circulated by artful and interested men, and countenanced by the ob- 
i scure and equivocal language of the law, were heard to insinuate, that the 





warrantees had incurred a forefeiture of their lands, by the lapse of two 
i years from the dates of the warrants, notwithstanding the terms of the pro- 
viso. Some of those persons who had engaged to settle for the company, be- 
| gan to assert a right of settlement for themselves. Hordes of intruders were 


pressing eagerly into the possession of the best tracts; and in short, such was 
the doubt and solicitude universally excited upon this question of forfeiture, 
that the warrantees could hardly obtain assistance, in the business of settle- 
ment and improvement, upon the most liberal terms of participation in the 
land, or payment of expenses. Although these occurrences will sufficiently 
show the impracticability of settling each particular tract, even since the 
peace; and although they increased the difficulties to be surmounted, in the 
general effort to settle the whole; yet, the integrity, enterprise and perse- 
verence of the company to effectuate the settlements, were uniformly dis- 
played, and have, on every occasion, been candidly applauded. Upon mo- 
tives of interest, as well as upon the principles of their contract, they “persisted 
in their endeavors” ...’They have been, and are, employed (anxiously, la- 
boriously and expensively employed) in completing the settlement and im- 
provement of every tract which they have purchased. 


Whatever, then, is the law, it must prevail: but it will not be denied, that 
a claim to a liberal and equitable construction of an ambiguous law, never 
was better founded. Prevented from accomplishing the settlements desig- 
nated in the act, by a public enemy; opposed in the prosecution of those 
settlements by intruders, who derived, indeed, some color for their preten- 
sions, from an imperfect expression of the legislative meaning; and thrown 
off their guard, by the deliberate decisions of the board of property, and the 
authoritative proceedings of the public officers, under the seal of the com- 
monwealth; can it be conscientious, can it be just, can it be honorable, that 
the Holland Company, after a labor of eight years, and an expenditure of 
$400,000, should be condemned to a forfeiture of the lands, for which they 
have paid the full consideration, in favor of the state, who has received that 
consideration; who, if there has been error or mistake, the error or mistake 
lies in the persons of her officers; and who, if the doctrine of forfeiture pre- 
vails, will not only retain the consideration-money, but resume the soil, in 
absolute ownership, with all its ameliorations and improvements? Strange as 
it would appear, to exact a forfeiture, under such circumstances, for the bene- 
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fit of the state, the occurrence would be still more extraordinary, if it had 
only the effect to take the land from a meritorious warrantee, and to give it 
to a lawless intruder. Until the forfeiture is regularly established, until the 
government has determined to take advantage of it, and until a second war- 
rant has issued, reciting the default of the first warrantee, any attempt of an 
individual to seize and retain the possession of the land, merits, not reward, 
but punishment.... 

To avert the danger of such a scene, as well as to obtain a safe and certain 
guide for their conduct, the Holland Company have anxiously sought the 
opinion of this court; and they trust, that exceptions to form will not be per- 
mitted to defeat the present opportunity, to place the subject on a permanent 
foundation, just to the public, beneficial to settlers, and useful to warrantees. 
Unless, indeed, a judicial construction of the law can now be obtained, exer- 
tions and success will be in an inverse ratio: exertions will be greater, but 
settlements will be fewer, in each succeeding year; until despair takes the 
place of enterprise; and the whole business of settlement and improvement 
shall be abandoned to occupants, whose only title is force, without patent, 
without warrant and without purchase. 


In construing the proviso of Section 9, the court considered four dif- 
ferent interpretations, as follows: (1) That unless the terms of im- 
provement, settlement, and residence had been strictly performed, with- 
in the stipulated periods of two and five years, a forfeiture resulted, 
though a war had been waged throughout and beyond those periods; 
(2) That although there was a qualified suspension of the condition 
during the war, nevertheless, unless the warrantee persisted in his en- 
deavors during the war, no title could be acquired until the performance 
of such terms of improvement, settlement, and residence after the war 
ended; (3) That if a warrantee had been prevented by force of arms 
from accomplishing the improvement, settlement, and residence, but 
had persisted in his endeavors to accomplish them, the title became ab- 
solute; (4) That if a warrantee had been prevented by force of arms 
but persisted in his endeavors for a reasonable period, even if ue endeav- 
ors were ineffectual, his title was then good. 

The court dismissed the first two contentions and did not, in so many 
words, accept either of the other two, but leaned strongly to the third 
proposition, stating: 


Upon the whole, then, let the proviso operate as a release of the condition 
precedent, or let it be taken as qualifying the condition, and requiring a rea- 
sonable perseverence during or after a war, the claim of the Holland Com- 
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pany must be established. They persisted, in spite of every danger, while hos- 
tilities raged; and more than five years have elapsed since the Indian treaty, 
during which they have also persisted. 


In spite of the language used above, the court was of the opinion that 
each tract was a distinct grant and that the company must make settle- 
ment on each separate tract and persist in its ‘efforts in order to entitle 
it to a patent, and the court did not find that this had been done. 

Even though the court appeared to be in sympathy with the com- 
panies and felt that they should be favored, if possible, it refused to issue 
the mandamus for the reason that the board of property was a body hav- 
ing some judicial powers, and a writ of mandamus can only be issued 
to compel the performance of a duty by an administrative official. True, 
the office of the secretary of the land office is administrative, but only 
to administer his duty under the board of property, and therefore the 
court had no jurisdiction. 


It followed from this opinion that the claims of the intruders, when 
based on vacating warrants issued by the land office, gave them no legal 
rights as against the claims of the companies. But if the law made set- 
tlement and residence prerequisite to a good title, what was to become 
of the patents already issued for tracts not actually settled, and how 
could the company obtain title to those for which patents were not 
issued? The officers of the company had no hope of relief from the leg- 
islature, packed as it was by representatives elected and dominated by in- 
truders and their sympathisers. Nor could they hope for relief from the 
executive officers of the state, as the attorney general had declared that 
in his judgment patents issued for tracts not actually settled were void 
and it was rumored that his father was of the same opinion. Neither 
father nor son was inclined to take action backing up his opinion so the 
matter was left in the hands of Tench Coxe. What he might have done 
we do not know, for at this time he was appointed United States rev- 
enue collector for Philadelphia and Andrew Ellicott, a brother of the 
Holland Company’s agent in the Genessee, was appointed to succeed 
him. Ellicott was loyal to the opinion of the supreme court, but he had 
no inclination to condemn the patents already issued, although demand 
was made by the intruders that this be done and that the whole terri- 
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tory be thrown open for those who had the energy to settle them. It 
was at this time that the intruders took possession of any houses left va- 
cant or empty for a few hours and claimed the tracts for themselves. 

An amusing incident in this connection may be apropos, especially 
as the descendants of the participants are well known in Meadville. Wil- 
liam Gill, who had been one of the early settlers here, took up a tract 
of land immediately north of the Lord tract, built his cabin on it, 
cleared some ground, and during the summer raised some corn and po- 
tatoes. In the fall he closed his cabin and went to Fort Pitt for supplies 
and to bring members of his family who were there waiting for him. An 
early winter delayed him and he did not return until spring. Upon his 
arrival he found the cabin occupied and cultivation being carried on by 
Jennet Finney, who, asserting that he had abandoned his claim and for- 
feited his rights, drove him away with her gun. He surrendered and she 
afterwards perfected her claim and procured a patent for this land from 
the state. After the death of his first wife, David Mead, the founder of 
Meadville, married Miss Finney, and their daughter and only child in 
turn married William Gill II, son of the man who had first settled the 
tract and had been driven away by Jennet, and this tract, or most of it, 
is still owned by their descendants. 

It was also at this time that promoters made it their business to ac- 
quire possession of tracts by placing settlers upon them and then claim- 
ing them as against the warrantees. Many of these were bought off by 
the companies. One of them was A. W. Foster; another was a certain 
James Lowrey who claimed to have sixty settlers under him; and a 
third was a certain John Brown who had taken possession of a number 
of tracts. It was also about this time that the Holland Company ordered 
Alden to bring ejectment suits against intruders. At the county court in 
Meadville, early in July, 1801, two ejectment suits were tried, in both 
of which the jury and the court decided in favor of the warrantees. 

The legislature had hardly convened in 1801 before petitions began 
coming in asking for changes in the law; most of these pleas were en- 
tered on behalf of intruders, who claimed that the companies had neg- 
lected the requirements of the law and had received patents before com- 


pleting the necessary settlement and residence, which patents were 
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therefore void. The petitions asked that the supreme court be directed 
to try the titles of the warrant holders according to some plan to be pre- 
scribed and also that it provide for the board of property the form of cer- 
tificate to be presented to entitle warrantees to patents. Such a bill was 
passed in 1801 providing for a special session of the supreme court at 
Sunbury to settle certain questions in dispute between actual settlers and 
warrantees. As the companies refused to appear at the trial, it was held 
without their presence, and disregarding the charge of the court, the 
jury brought in a verdict in favor of the attorney general, who had 
represented the intruders. 

During this time the intruders built up a political machine by hold- 
ing assemblies in each town for the purpose of selecting representatives 
to the general assembly and to procure funds. One such assembly met 
in Meadville and lasted for four days; only those were admitted who 
had taken oath to keep secret its proceedings. 

The increased activities of the intruders and the hostility of the leg- 
islature after the decision in the mandamus case made the predicament 
of the two companies precarious. Many ejectment suits were necessary, 
which were expensive, both in time and money. The companies feared 
their plans would be doomed to ultimate failure unless the matter could 
be settled once and for all. After careful consideration they decided to 
obtain, if possible, a final decision from the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which should end the controversy one way or the other. Alden 
had placed a settler on a certain tract in 1799, and two years later, one 
Douglass entered upon it as an intruder and claimed the title. This case 
was selected and an ejectment suit was commenced under the name of 
Huidekoper’s Lessee v. Douglass, in the Circuit Court of the United 
States. This was tried before Judges Bushrod Washington and Peters, 
who took opposite views and there was no decision. The case was then 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court and the resulting decision 
and opinion was delivered by Chief Justice Marshall on February 27, 
1805.” The opinion reviewed the entire history of the controversy and 
interpreted the ninth section of the act of 1792 precisely as the Holland 


Company had contended. The opinion is long, and as it recites facts 
7 Huidekoper’s Lessee v. Douglass, 3 United States Reports, 1-71. 
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and arguments already gone over, only a portion of the certification of 
the opinion is here quoted: 


1st. That it is the opinion of this court, that under the act of the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, passed the 3d day of April, A.D. 1792, entitled “an 
act for the sale of the vacant lands within this commonwealth,” the grantee, 
by a warrant of a tract of land lying north and west of the rivers Ohio and 
Allegheny and Conewango creek, who, by force of arms of the enemies of the 
United States, was prevented from settling and improving the said land, and 
from residing thereon from the roth of April 1793, the date of the said 
warrant, until the 1st of January 1796; but who, during the said period per- 
sisted in his endeavors to make such settlement and residence, is excused from 
making such actual settlement as the enacting clause of the 9th section of the 
said law prescribes to vest a title in the said grantee. 

2d. That it is the opinion of this court, that a warrant of a tract of land 
...to a person, who, by force of arms of the enemies of the United States, 
was prevented from settling and improving the said land, and from residing 
thereon from the date of the said warrant until the 1st of January 1796, but 
who, during the said period, persisted in his endeavors to make such settle- 
ment and residence, vests in such grantee a fee-simple in the said land, al- 
though, after the said prevention ceased, he did not commence, and, within 
the space of two years thereafter, clear, fence and cultivate at least two acres 
for every hundred acres contained in his survey for the said land, and erect 
thereon a messuage for the habitation of man, and reside, or cause a family to 
reside thereon, for the space of five years next following his first settling of 
the same, the said grantee being yet in full life. 


Thus the highest judicial authority decided in favor of the companies, 
declaring that in their opinion the patents already issued were valid, 
and that the companies were entitled to patents for the remaining tracts. 

This decision was followed by a retrial of the case in the circuit court 
before Judge Washington, who in his charge to the jury reviewed the 
first trial of the ejectment case and the decision of the Supreme Court, 
which charge was favorable to the plaintiff and the verdict of the jury 
was in favor of the plaintiff. The validity of the titles of the Holland 
Land Company was thus established. The intruders, the state courts, 
and the legislature were all incensed at the alleged usurpation of au- 
thority on the part of the federal courts, and until the War of 1812 
brought more important matters to consider, every year saw bills intro- 
duced in the legislature which attempted to upset this decision, but those 


efforts were ineffectual. The companies had won their fight, their land 
titles were secure, and the selfish greed of the intruders was defeated. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. By RussELL J. FERGUSON. 
(Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938. vii, 300 p. Map, 
portraits. ) 


Tus volume offers a detailed study of the first half-century of political life 
in Pennsylvania beyond the Alleghenies. The theme is the development of 
democracy among the early settlers. The frontier influences which led to this 
are well shown, and the author has not fallen into the error of believing that 
it was only in the West that democracy developed. He perceives its existence 
in the East and tells how the western leaders relied upon the democrats of 
the East for support. The sectional squabbles were often bitter, and harsh 
names, such as “western skunks,” were used. In the early days the demo- 
crats, aligned with the strong eastern party, were victorious. When an attempt 
was made to overthrow the first constitution of Pennsylvania by the council 
of censors in 1783-84, the democrats “thwarted every move of the conserv- 
atives, and the delegates from among the back-country democrats had played 
no small role.” The strong nationalist movement of the constitutional era 
gave them a temporary set-back from which they soon recovered under the 
xgis of Jefferson. The author is interested particularly in politics, but he does 
show the influence of economics on politics, especially in connection with 
the rise of manufacturing and commerce in Pittsburgh. 

The book contains an excellent account of the boundary dispute between 
Virginia and Pennsylvania over southwestern Pennsylvania, as well as the 
battle over the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. The west- 
erners opposed the Constitution, for they rightly saw in it the end of their 
own democratic constitution of 1776. Albert Gallatin’s first public service 
was as a delegate to the Harrisburg convention that denounced the new Con- 
stitution and discussed proposals for amendments to it. The faith of the west- 
ern Pennsylvanians in Gallatin is clearly shown in 1794 when he was elected 
to Congress from a congressional district in which he did not reside. When 
Jefferson organized the party of opposition to Hamilton he found enthusi- 
astic support among the western Pennsylvania leaders such as Findley, Smilie, 
Gallatin, Baird, and Todd. The merchants and industrialists of Pittsburgh 
joined the Federalists, but the “growth of Federalism was slow... outside 
the towns of Pittsburgh and Washington.” The story of the Whiskey Insur- 
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rection is well told, although nothing new has been added to it. The au- 
thor’s estimate of the result is interesting: “The insurrection produced no 
great changes in the politics of western Pennsylvania, The democratic farm- 
ers who had actively opposed the excise on whiskey were still opposed to the 
principle of the tax. Their economic problems and their environment did 
not. change, and their political philosophy did not change; but they recog- 
nized that violent resistance to the federal government was not a feasible 
means of obtaining redress.” The growth of industry in Pittsburgh and the 
concomitant demand for a high protective tariff is related, as is also the in- 
terest among the westerners in developing better transportation facilities. 
The bitterness of the political feeling between the Republicans and the Fed- 
eralists is well shown in a “hitherto untold story of what was nearly a pitched 
battle at the bridge in Meadville between two companies of the militia, one 
Republican and the other Federalist,” during the War of 1812. 

The author has used the chronological treatment, which on the whole seems 
adequate. He shows the intimate relation between local and national poli- 
tics and the importance of patronage, even in these early times, in building a 
political machine. The book contains a good map of western Pennsylvania 
and is well printed. The bibliography is adequate, although some important 
works are missing, such as “Papers Relating to What Is Known as the Whis- 
key Insurrection,” in Pennsylvania Archives, second series, volume 4. The 
name of Charles Thomson, the Revolutionary leader and secretary of the 
Continental Congress, should not be spelled with a “p”, and Alexandria is 
misspelled on page 256. The book is a product of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey and its sponsors should feel justly proud of the excellent 
contribution Professor Ferguson has made to the literature on Pennsylvania 
history. 


Pennsylvania State College J. Paut Sevsam 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By 
ARTHUR CeciL Bininc. (Pennsylvania Historical . Commission, 
Publications, vol. 4—Harrisburg, 1938. 227 p. Illustrations. ) 


Tue history, techniques, labor conditions, and economics of the Pennsyl- 
vania iron industry in the eighteenth century are set forth here in a fashion 
that both the student and general reader can understand and appreciate. The 
different processes of making iron and steel are described clearly—no small 


boon to the editor of historical publications—and the study of the develop- 
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ment of tariffs and merchandising will be valuable. For the general reader 
the chapter descriptive of iron plantations is especially recommended. A resi- 
dent of western Pennsylvania would like to have seen more attention devoted 
to the early stages of the industry in this section. 

It is interesting to note how quickly after its introduction into Pennsyl- 
vania in 1716 the iron industry became important. The fact that such promi- 
nent ironmasters or investors as John Dickinson, Michael Hillegas, James 
Wilson, William Allen, George Taylor, John Nicholson, and William 
Thompson were active in the Revolution suggests that merchants and plant- 
ers were not alone in seeing the value of separation from Great Britain, and 
that the country owed to Pennsylvania’s ironmasters and iron manufacturers 


a greater share of the credit for independence than is usually granted. 


The volume is magnificently footnoted and has an invaluable bibliography 
and index. The appendixes contain a list of ironworks and miscellaneous sta- 
tistics. Unfortunately, the format of the book is far from pleasing and the 
illustrations are poor; the product of the author’s patience and skill certainly 
merited better treatment by the publisher. Nevertheless, the book fills a long 
felt want, and fills it so competently that the reviewer hopes that the author 
will continue his researches into the later period and give us the manual we 


need on the development of Pennsylvania’s greatest industry. 


University of Pittsburgh Press Lexanp D. BaLpwin 


The Story of Carnegie Tech. By ARTHUR W. TarBELL. (Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1937. 270 p. Illustrations. ) 


THE growing catalogue of chronicles of American collegiate institutions 
has once more been expanded to admit the latest publication of the Carnegie 
Institute Press, The Story of Carnegie Tech by its dean of men. In writing 
the annals of an institution but a generation old, the author admittedly faced 
the problem of a dearth of colorful historical material. The deficiency of be- 
ginnings in a log cabin, struggles through years of public indifference, and 
periodic acceleration and retrogression in the more picturesque decades of 
native American intellectual growth the author has made up with details of 
organization and incidents surrounding the founder’s infrequent visits to the 
school. This is a story of Pittsburgh’s latter years, of the period in which an 
already recognized industrial metropolis set stone around her superstructure 
of steel. 
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“Carnegie” began humbly enough as the Carnegie Technical Schools, a 
glorified trade school above high-school level yet not of collegiate rank. Pitts- 
burgh’s greatest industrial philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie, provided both 
the idea and the wherewithal to establish this technical institute. Within five 
years after his offer to create a fund for the institution a site was supplied by 
the city of Pittsburgh, a number of buildings were constructed, and the doors 
were opened to students on October 16, 1905. The ultimate success of the new 
school was probably never in serious doubt, but its rapid rise was due pri- 
marily to the constructive efforts of its first two presidents. To Arthur Arton 
Hamerschlag, former superintendent of St. George’s Trade School in New 
York City, fell the monumental task of assuming the directorship of this new 
institution. He had not only to supervise the establishment of the physical 
plant but also to acquire a faculty, prepare curricula, and generally supervise 
the innumerable minutia incident to any new organization. A practic, Ham- 
erschlag “stepped unostentatiously into office with a blue-print in his hand 
instead of a black robe on his back.” He dispensed with ceremony; his duty 
lay in building up an institution of learning, not in acting as plenipotentiary 
of cornerstone laying. Under his guidance as director, and after 1918 as presi- 
dent, Carnegie Technical Schools commanded public attention, increased its 
enrollment, and attained collegiate rank. Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, 
Hamerschlag’s successor in 1922, had all the academicisms that the latter had 
lacked. Baker is aptly described as a “scholar,” his predecessor as a “builder.” 
Academic procedure, in disuse in the period of skeletal growth, appeared 
in the form of invocations on appropriate occasions, chapel, and baccalaure- 
ate services. Externally the campus was rapidly beautified with the aid of a 
landscape architect. By 1935, when Dr. Baker became president emeritus 
and a member of the board of trustees, he had without sacrificing educational 
values molded the institution into its present form, high among the ranking 
technical schools of the country. 

To compensate the lack of hoary tradition apparently inseparable from col- 
legiate annals, the author included the chapter, “Within the Bounds of Schen- 
ley.” Life on the campus, romance, student pranks, and two occasions on 
which the gridiron Tartans tumbled the mighty “Irish” from South Bend 
are entertainingly related. From the “non-Tech” reader’s viewpoint criticism 
might be directed toward detailed descriptions of many subjects of interest 
only to the technician or graduates of the years portrayed. As a case in point 
the following should serve: “To iron out the original hillside and ravine into 
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ground with a fair proportion of smooth acreage, cubic yards of earth by the 
million were moved between 1904 and 1916.... The great gulch through 
the campus has long been a problem. The records show that at one time, in 
1904, there was a plan to fill it, and a quotation of $262,000 was secured 
from the Carnegie Steel Company for a million and a half cubic yards of 
waste material, but this project did not materialize.” Similarly, a descrip- 
tion of the lunch hours, student dietary list, and daily schedule are included. 
It might be pointed out, historically, that Lord Dunmore was never governor 
of this commonwealth as suggested on page 25. 

A generous fund of information concerning the school is supplied in eight 
appendices, not the least valuable of which to the research worker in local his- 
tory is the “Carnegie Chronology.” Taking into consideration the difficul- 
ties outlined in his preface Dean Tarbell has produced a work that will be of 
value to later writers of the history of Carnegie Institute of Technology. His 
informal style and use of student vernacular and such expressions as “bull ses- 
sions” gives an entertaining chronicle of Pittsburgh’s contribution to techni- 
cal education, the school lying on the edge of one of America’s loveliest civic 
parks. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Frank B, Sessa 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


Mr. Sylvester K. Stevens of Harrisburg, historian of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, was the guest speaker at the annual down-town lunch- 
eon meeting of the society, held at the Roosevelt Hotel on December 2. Mr. 
Stevens brought news of encouraging developments in the field of Pennsyl- 
vania history and stressed the importance to the commonwealth as a whole 
of the work being done or envisioned by the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in this part of the state. The Reverend Isaac K. Teal, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wellsville, Ohio, gave the invocation, and 
two groups of old-time songs appropriate to the occasion were rendered by 
Mrs. Louise Brookman Taylor of Steubenville and Wellsville, accompanied 


by Mrs. Edith Calhoun. 


On January 4 the society held its customary open house to members of its 
affliated organizations and of others of like interests. The program, provided 
by the East Huntingdon High School History Club of Alverton, an institu- 
tional member of the society, included historical papers and addresses, ac- 
cordion renditions of Stephen Foster melodies, a reading, and an Indian fire 
dance—all arranged and presented by the students under the supervision of 
the club’s teacher-sponsors, Mr. Lloyd E. Davis and Mrs. Leora L. Dell. The 
program was repeated at the winter meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette 
branch of the society held on February 17 at Zion’s Lutheran Church in 
Greensburg. 


At the annual meeting, on January 25, Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., ad- 
dressed the society on “Dr. Justus Erich Bollman,” a subject of interest to 
western Pennsylvanians, in part because of Dr. Bollman’s associations with 
Lafayette and Aaron Burr. The address followed the reading of the annual 
reports of the treasurer and the director and the election of officers and trus- 
tees. The officers were re-elected for three-year terms as follows: president, 
John S. Fisher; vice presidents, Omar S. Decker, Robert Garland, Gregg L. 
Neel, Ambrose B. Reid; secretary, Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin; treasurer, 
John E, Potter. Frank L. Duggan, James Rae, and Joseph C. Trees were re- 


elected trustees for five-year terms. 


“A Review of the Pre-History of Western Pennsylvania” was presented by 
Colonel Lewis F. Acker of Cheswick at the meeting of February 22, and 
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this was followed by an address in which the Honorable George Rankin, Jr., 
member of the state senate and of the board of commissioners of Allegheny 
County, discussed the approaching sesquicentennial of the county under the 
title, “After 150 Years, What?” Colonel Acker’s talk was supplemented by a 
specially installed exhibit, in the entrance hall, of selected groups of objects 
from the speaker’s large collection of Pennsylvania Indian artifacts. 


At the meeting of March 29 were presented papers by the Reverend James 
R. E. Craighead of Saltsburg and Mr. Theodore R. Parker, a lecturer in his- 
tory at the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Craighead discussed the subject, 
“James Elder, Pioneer,” and Mr. Parker’s paper, presented for the author by 
Mr. Frank B. Sessa, dealt with “William J. Kountz, McClellan’s Superinten- 


dent of River Transportation, 1861-62.” 


The society is participating in preparations for the celebration, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, of the 175th anniversary of the battle of 
Bushy Run, to be held at the battlefield park on the afternoon of August 6. 
An interesting program is assured, including formal addresses, a tour of the 
battlefield and park, and other features. It is to be hoped that many members 
of the society and other western Pennsylvanians will attend and thus demon- 
strate an interest in their own region at least equal to that shown by the spon- 
soring state agencies, which are concerned also with older sections of the com- 


monwealth. 


A protracted illness prevented the Reverend Martin J. Brennan, pastor of 
the “Historic Church of Saint Peter” at Brownsville, from preparing and pre- 
senting an address scheduled for the meeting of April 26, and his place was 
taken by Dr. Alfred P. James, professor of history in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, who offered “A Political Interpretation of the Whiskey Insurrection.” 
On the same occasion Mr. Percy B. Caley, a teacher of history in Schenley 
High School, presented a paper on “Lord Dunmore and the Pennsylvania- 
Virginia Boundary Dispute.” 


The program for the meeting of May 24, on “University of Pittsburgh 
Night,” was provided, as usual, by the history department of the university 
under the direction of Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department. Some of 
the results of their graduate studies were presented by Mr. James M. Cassel 
of Rossiter, who read a paper on “Thomas Cresap and Western Pennsylvania 


Men and Affairs, 1740-65,” and by Mr. Harry Houtz of Coraopolis, who 
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discussed “Senator Abner Lacock, Beaver County’s Exponent of the American 
System.” 


At the annual meeting, under appropriate provisions in the by-laws, Dr. 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Cambridge, Massachusetts, was elected an honorary 
member of the society as a native western Pennsylvanian long numbered 
among “persons distinguished for their scholarly attainments in the field of 
American history,” and Dr. Wayland F. Dunaway of Pennsylvania State 
College was elected a corresponding member as one of those “persons residing 
outside western Pennsylvania who manifest an interest in the society and its 
objects and a desire to codperate with it.” 


Elected to active membership since the October meeting were: Mrs. George 
D. Edwards, John G. Frazer, James S. Hammond, Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh, 
Mrs. Frank M. Painter, and the Shanahan Transfer and Storage Company, 
all of Pittsburgh; Miss M. Elizabeth Mellon of Springdale; and Miss Mar- 
garet K. Means of Akron, Ohio. Mr. Hammond was enrolled as a sustaining 
member and the others joined as annual members. 


Members lost by death during the two quarters ending March 31 in- 
cluded: Hilary B. Brunot of Pittsburgh, Karl F. Overholt of Pittsburgh and 
Wooster, Ohio, and Mrs. Henry M. Brackenridge of Brackenridge. An earlier 
death not previously noted here was that of Dennis F. Shanahan. 


The director addressed a meeting of the Dolly Madison chapter of the 
United States Daughters of 1812 on the subject, “Historic Pittsburgh,” at a 
meeting held in the society’s building on January 24; he spoke over the 
radio on April 8, under the auspices of the Pittsburgh chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, in recognition of that date as the tercente- 
nary of the landing on the banks of the Delaware River of the first company 
of colonists, mostly Swedes, to settle within the present limits of Pennsylvania; 
and on May 2 he addressed a meeting of the Richland Junior Woman’s Club 
at Bakerstown on the subject, “Glimpses of History along our Highways.” 


The society provided headquarters and a meeting place for the morning 
session of the ninth annual history conference held under the auspices of the 
history department and the extension division of the University of Pittsburgh 


on April 9. The general theme of the conference was “Historical Back- 
grounds of Contemporary World History.” The guest speaker, Dr. James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University, addressed Beta Chapter of Phi Alpha 


Theta, honor society in history, at its Founders’ Day Banquet the evening 
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before, lea the discussion at the morning session of the conference, and ad- 
dressed a luncheon meeting at the Cathedral of Learning on the subject, 
“Appraising the History of the League of Nations.” 


A group of executives of the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, follow- 
ing a luncheon at the Bellefield Vocational High School on February 18, 
adjourned to the society’s building ‘to listen to an address on “Early History 
of Western Pennsylvania” by Dr. John W. Oliver, and to make a tour of the 
building under the guidance of Mr. John W. Harpster, curator of the mu- 
seum, who also spoke briefly of the society and its work. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society continues active in the 
publication and distribution of items designed to sustain the interest of its 
members and arouse that of others. Included in its recent output are reproduc- 
tions of an 1832 map of Fayette County and of an 1876 map of Westmoreland 
County, each showing points of historical interest and each supplemented 
by descriptive matter in mimeograph form. Accompanying the Fayette 
County map are “Uncritical Extracts from notes of Mr. C. S. Wardley, 
collated under the title of ‘Data Bearing upon the Early History of the Manu- 
>” and the Westmoreland 
County map is accompanied by a descriptive list of the more important sites 
prepared by members of the East Huntingdon High School History Club of 


facture of Coke and Iron in Western Pennsylvania, 


Alverton, the compilers of the map. 


The branch society reports the following recent changes among its officers: 
Miss Helen Woodhull of Uniontown has succeeded Miss Elizabeth B. Leon- 
ard of the same city as secretary, and Miss Helen C. Frick has selected as her 
representatives on the executive committee Dr. John W. Oliver of Pittsburgh, 
in place of the late Karl F. Overholt, and Mrs. J. Harry Gorley of Union- 
town, in place of Mr. James C. Rea, resigned. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Several hundred volumes from the library of Judge Thomas White of In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and of his son, General Harry White, soldier, state 
senator, Congressman, judge, and banker, have been presented by a member 
of the family, together with several account books of General White and of 
the law firm, “White’s & Coffey,” of the years from 1855 to 1899. Among 
the books are many executive, legislative, and miscellaneous documents of the 


United States and of Pennsylvania, including partial sets of the American 
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State Papers, the American Archives, the Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, 
and the Pennsylvania Archives; and histories, biographies, writings of famous 
Americans, memoirs, handbooks, and miscellany—all for the most part relat- 
ing to Pennsylvania and the’ United States in the nineteenth century. 


Dr. Elizabeth B. Cowley has presented, in memory of her mother, the late 
Mary J. Cowley, a file of the annual Reports of the North Side Playground 
Association for the years 1905-26 and 1929-32; a valise used by Miss Cow- 
ley’s grandfather, Dr. James G. Buchanan, as a surgeon in the Civil War; a 
number of framed pictures, including an engraving entitled “Home on Fur- 


? and 


lough”; a collection of coins, mostly early American; some “shinplasters,’ 
a two-dollar bill issued by Allegheny County in 1848; a number of scrap- 
books; and other miscellany, including valentines and New Year’s calling 
cards of the early 1870’s. 

A handsomely bound transcript of the earliest records of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Pittsburgh, covering baptisms, marriages, confirmations, funerals, and 
other details of that institution’s history in the period 1797-1867, has been 
presented to the society by the Allegheny County Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Colonial Dames of America. The work of transcription was 
done under the auspices of the local organization’s historical research commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams, who presented the society with a 
copy at its February meeting. 


A Zadok Cramer broadside, dating from about 1808, and a letter from 
John H. Hopkins, former rector of Trinity Eqiscopal Church, Pittsburgh, to 
Harmar Denny, July 4, 1833, have been received as gifts from Mrs. Charles 
W. Dahlinger. 


John M. Tate, Jr., of Sewickley, has added to the society’s collection of 
papers of and relating to General Alexander Hays a bound record of surveys 
in Allegheny County, for the most part in and around Sewickley, whizh were 
made or recorded by General Hays in connection with his work as surveyor 


and construction engineer in the years just before the Civil War. 


Among other gifts of documents may be noted an original letter written by 
John Elder to Lieutenant Governor John Penn from Paxton on November 
8, 1763, the gift of Marguerite M. Elder; a photostat of the service record of 
Captain William J. Kountz, McClellan’s superintendent of river transporta- 


tion, 1861-62, presented by Theodore R. Parker; two deeds to properties in 
Pittsburgh, dated respectively 1786 and 1826, from Samuel S. Bryan of 
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Titusville; a 1794 deed to a lot in Beaver, from Katherine Irvin; and a Civil 
War emergency pass used by the Reverend W. A. Jackson, father of the 
donor, Mrs. Herbert Otto. 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has deposited with the society, and provided glass-en- 
closed bookcases for shelving, a complete set of the 157 volumes of the D.A.R. 
Lineage Book thus far published, beginning in 1896. 


Eleven Pittsburgh and Allegheny city directories, of the period 1881- 
1901, and seven annual reports of the city of Allegheny, covering the years 
1892-98 and 1902-04, were obtained for the society’s library from the old 
Allegheny city hall upon the razing of the latter last year. 


Lawrence Wood of Pittsburgh has presented a collection of 129 volumes, 
of works for the most part relating to the history and government of the state 
and nation, from the library of his grandfather, George V. Lawrence (1818—- 
1904) of Monongahela City. The latter was in public service almost con- 
tinuously for over half a century, as state representative or senator or as Con- 


gressman. 


The society is indebted to Edith F. Garwood, now of Whittier, Califor- 
nia, for a number of additions to the library, including published diaries, 
journals, and histories of colonial and Revolutionary times, and to Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Herron of Pittsburgh for eighteen volumes of history and biography, 
including Duyckinck’s two-volume National Portrait Gallery of Famous 
Americans (¢1862) and Horne’s eight-volume Great Men and Famous Wom- 


en (£1894). 


Two volumes of 7'he Institute, published monthly during the school year 
by the students of the Western Pennsylvania Classical and Scientific Institute 
at Mount Pleasant, have been presented by its one-time editor-in-chief, Mel- 
linger E. Henry, collector and publisher of American folk songs, of Ridge- 
field, New Jersey. This paper, the only one of its kind known to have been 
issued at the institute, was launched in October, 1893, and lasted through 
April, 1895. 

The addition to the library of a copy of Henry R. Latimer’s The Con- 
quest of Blindness (New York, 1937), by gift from Mrs. Walter H. Fun- 
denberg, is the more appreciated because the author is a Pittsburgher of some 
years’ residence and his work brings out no little of the history of the Penn- 
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sylvania Association for the Blind, of which he is superintendent, and of re- 


lated humanitarian agencies. 


To the collection of works of Fidelis Zitterbart previously presented to the 
society by him, Carl J. Braun, Jr., has added five compositions of Zitterbart’s 
for violin and piano. 


A relic of horse-and-buggy days in the form of an old surrey that will be of 
increasing interest to the newer and oncoming generations has been placed 
indefinitely on deposit with the society by Michael Mancha of Eightyfour, 
Washington County, through his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gregg L. Neel. 


A rocking-chair once the property of Major Ebenezer Denny, the first 
mayor of Pittsburgh, has been presented to the society in accordance with the 
wish of his granddaughter, the late Anna Melazina Spring, by her heirs, Mar- 
guerita Chiavoloni and Mrs. Helen E. Bamberry, through Arthur M. Scully, 
Esq., of Pittsburgh. 


A framed oil portrait of Colonel William A. Herron, (1821-1900) Pitts- 
burgh industrialist and financier, has been lent to the society by Mrs. John 
W. Herron. Colonel Herron was an honorary vice president of the society in 
the years 1893-95. 

Other additions to the museum exhibits are: a collection of sixty-one Civil 
War “hard-times tokens,” the gift of Edwin S. Fickes; an old, elaborately 
equipped tool chest once used by David Stoner, master carpenter, of Pitts- 
burgh, presented by Sarah Stoner of Rochester; a piece of rail from the re- 
cently dismantled old Mauch Chunk Railroad in eastern Pennsylvania, from 
J. L. McGrath; a carpetbag and child’s garters of the eighteen sixties or sev- 
enties, from Mrs. Joseph Vollkommer; a colored lithograph illustrative of the 
“American National Game of Baseball,” presented by Thomas Mellon II; 
eight lantern-slide views of Schenley Farms in 1901, from Hon. James R. 
Macfarlane; and a medal commemorating the recently celebrated fiftieth an- 
niversary of the incorporation of Wilkinsburg as a borough, from S. M. 


Jackson. 
















































NEWS AND COMMENT 


The first volume of church records, from January 22, 1837, to October 14, 
1840, of the First Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh, trans- 
lated from the German original, is printed in an Historical and Descriptive 
Statement ... 1837-1937 (56 p.), published in celebration of the founding 
of the church. Included also are a biographical sketch of John Christian 
Frederick Heyer, founder and first pastor of the church; a chronological table 
of events in its history; and sketches of membership records and other items 
of historical interest. 


Unfavorable opinions of Pittsburgh held by nineteenth-century visitors 
include that of Lieutenant William Landon of the Fourteenth Indiana Regi- 
ment, who, under the signature of “Prock,” wrote in March, 1864, “The 
Lord deliver me from even an extra hours’ breathing spell in the ‘Iron City’ 
again,” and stated that he would willingly “rub off the tablet” a day’s leave 
of absence spent “in that miserable coal-hole.” ‘The communication is in- 
cluded in the fourth series of “‘Letters to the Vincennes Western Sun,” 


” 


printed in the “Documents” section of the Indiana Magazine of History for 
March. In an article on “The Old Printing Office in New Harmony,” in the 
December issue of the same magazine, Thomas W. Records describes “‘the 
largest and most pretentious building constructed by the Rappites” at New 


Harmony, home of the Harmony Society from 1815 to 1825. 


Indexes of business activity in the Pittsburgh district from October through 
February are printed in the November-March issues of Greater-Pittsburgh. 
In the October issue is an article on “Pittsburgh’s History as a Trading Cen- 
ter”; and in the November issue, sketches of the business records of Benjamin 
F, Fairless, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., J. L. Perry, E. M. Voorhees, and Wil- 
liam A. Irwin, steel executives, and of the history of Westinghouse radio sta- 
tion KDKA. The January number is devoted to an annual financial and trade 
review for 1937 with articles on all important industries in the district; in the 
February issue, under the title “100 Years in Salt,” W. Howard Wright 
sketches the history of the firm of Collins & Wright, manufacturers of metal 
tops for bottles; and other articles in the same issue present the history of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and the history of the pioneer journey to the North- 
west Territory recently recreated by the “pioneer caravan” in celebration of 
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the sesquicentennial of the Ordinance of 1787. The March number includes 
a report on the Point Park project, an “Analysis of Community Finance,” a 
summary of the year’s activity of the United Steel Corporation, a sketch of 
the Arbuthnot-Stephenson Company, wholesale drygoods house, and further 
information on the history of the Post-Gazette. 


The life of Andrew W. Mellon is outlined by Henry Edwards Scott in 
the January number of The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register. 


Subjects of local historical interest among the news stories in the Pittsburgh 
Bulletin Index from October through March include the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra (October 14); Joseph B. Shea and his collection of Ameri- 
cana recently sold at auction, and the Darlington Library of the University of 
Pittsburgh (December 23); the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, and the 
Department of Graphic Arts and the Laboratory Press of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology (February 17); Charles J. Rosenbloom and his collection of 
etchings (February 24); Westmoreland Homesteads, a government model 
subsistence community in Westmoreland County (November 4); Pittsburgh 
vocational schools and Pittsburgh evening schools (November 11 and Febru- 
ary 3, respectively); mound excavations in Washington County (November 
18); two local publications, The Presbyterian Banner, and the Catholic (No- 
vember 25); the Greek Catholic church, the Reverend Orestes Peter Chor- 
nock, and the dedication of the cornerstone of the St. Nicholas Russian Greek 
Catholic Eastern Rite Church in Homestead (December 2); the Hospital 
Service Association launched by the Hospital Council of Allegheny County 
(December 23); the Moravian church in Lititz, Pennsylvania, and the 
Moravian anthems (1767-1812) recently found there (February 3); the 
Buhl Foundation (March 10); the Oakland Child Guidance Center and its 
director, Dr. Harry M. Little (March 17); Pittsburgh’s historic Point and 
the movement to establish there a memorial park (March 24); the oil indus- 
try in the Pittsburgh district (October 21); KDKA, Westinghouse Electric 
radio station, and its manager, Alvin E, Nelson; the recently completed ver- 
tical antenna at Saxonburg; and Dr. Frank Conrad, “father of commercial 
broadcasting” (October 28); Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s atom-smasher in East Pittsburgh and its originator, Dr. William H. 
Wells (December 23); Charles Alfred Powel, manager of Westinghouse 
Electric’s department of industry engineering (February 24); George H. 
Bucher and Frank A. Merrick, president and vice chairman of the board of 
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Westinghouse (March 3); the United States Steel Corporation and various 
Pittsburgh steel executives (November 4); the political history of Pennsyl- 
vania stee] towns and their Labor-elected mayors (November 11); the Pitts- 
burgh-Standard Envelope Co. (November 18); the Pittsburgh Screw and 
Bolt Corporation (November 25); the history of Pittsburgh’s four breweries 
since Prohibition (December 2); Michael Berardino, president of Fort Pitt 
Brewing Co. (December 9); the P. H. Butler Co., chain grocery store com- 
pany, and the growth of Streamline Markets, centered in Pittsburgh (De- 
cember 16); Thomas Moses and his son, Harry Moses, president of H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. and United States Coal & Coke Co. (December 23); David 
Brown Oliver and Henry W. Oliver, founders of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Corporation (February 3 and March 3); Henry Phipps and the Phipps estate, 
and Heppenstall Co., makers of specialty steels and forgings (February 17) ; 
Francis Cowley Frary, head of the Aluminum Company of America’s research 
laboratories (March 3); the National Union Fire Insurance Company 
(March 10); unemployment in the Pittsburgh district, local real estate and 
housing trends, and McCreery & Co., department store (March 31). Included 
also are biographical data on Frederick Burleigh, director of the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse (October 28); Dr. Charles Glenn King, biochemist of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’s department of chemistry (November 18); Dr. Isaac 
Hope Alexander, director of the Pittsburgh department of public health; 
Salvador Covarrubias, Mexican-Pittsburgh artist; and Marjorie Lee Mac- 
Queen, Pittsburgh portraitist (November 25); Gaylord Yost, head of Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute’s violin department (December 2); Joseph Tilton, 
explorer, and the Reverend James R. Cox (December 9); Benjamin Franklin 
Phillips, local violinmaker (January 6); Jean McCrory Newman, booking- 
agent for Pittsburgh musical events (January 27); Marjorie Jane Phillips, 
artist (February 17); Mrs. Laura Bradley and Shirley Hershmann, poets 
(March 10); and William Henry Singer, Jr., artist, (March 31). 


Pennsylvania Notes, a monthly bulletin launched by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission last December, fills a long felt need for fuller and more 
up-to-the-minute news of historical activities throughout the commonwealth 
than can be supplied by the quarterlies and annuals. The bulletin is freely 
distributed and everyone interested in Pennsylvania history ought by all 
means to enter his or her name and address on the mailing list by addressing 
a request to Sylvester K. Stevens, historian of the commission, 216 Education 
Building, Harrisburg. 
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The Sixth Report of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1931- 
1934 (Harrisburg, 1937) ‘“‘constitutes a record of the archeological and 
historical program of those years, and an account of the Commonwealth his- 
toric properties brought under Commission administration.” Included with 
the report is a leaflet entitled Pennsylvania Beginnings in the Colony of New 
Sweden, an address made by C. Hale Sipe before the Pennsylvania Senate in 
April, 1937. The work of the commission is further reported in Pudlic Edu- 
cation, monthly bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, in the section entitled “Pennsylvania in History.” The October issue 
of the bulletin also includes a review of the work of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association; the November issue, a list of notable Pennsylvania sci- 
entists compiled by Donald A. Cadzow; and the March issue, a note on the 
preservation of Friendship Hill as a national shrine. 


A documented article by E. Douglas Branch on “Henry Bouquet: Profes- 
sional Soldier,” wherein Bouquet is characterized as “the most brilliant leader 
of light infantry that the French and Indian War produced... uniquely 
equipped by experience and wit to lead troops in action on the expansive 
field of America,” is in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 


for January. 


The position of the Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania press on the tariff 
issue is presented by Edgar B. Cale in “Editorial Sentiment in Pennsylvania 
in the Campaign of 1860,” printed in Pennsylvania History for October. 
In the January issue are the proceedings of the sixth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, described by J. Paul Selsam; and an in- 


teresting article by E. Douglas Branch on “The Coming of the Telegraph to 
Western Pennsylvania.” 


A report by Donald H. Kent on the Frontier Forts and Trails Survey of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, established, with headquarters in the Old Cus- 
toms House at Erie, for the purpose of making a complete study of the his- 
tory of Erie, Warren, Crawford, and Venango counties to 1820, is contained 
in the Pennsylvania Archaeologist for January. In the same issue is an ac- 
count by Edgar E. Augustine of recent archaeological discoveries in Somerset 


County. 


The issues of the Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal Affairs from October through February contain material of western 
Pennsylvania interest on the state soap industry (October); the meat packing 
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industry, and the various kinds of building stone available in the state (Novem- 
ber); deep-shaft mining of soft coal in western Pennsylvania (December) ; 
earthquakes and seismology, and the history and effect of glaciers (January) ; 
and the history and distribution of oil deposits; George Washington’s land 
holdings in Fayette County; and the manufacture of linoleum and cork (Feb- 
ruary). The March issue contains a further account of Washington’s land 
claims in Fayette and Washington counties, which were based “upon the land 
bounties which Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, in 1754 had promised Vir- 
ginians who would enlist to fight the French”; and a history of the paint and 
varnish industry, in which Allegheny County ranks second in the state. 


A sketch of the life of Bernard J. Reid (1823-1904), Westmoreland 
County pioneer, who founded the J/rom City Democrat (Clarion) and later 
practiced law in Clarion and Pittsburgh, is contained in the November num- 
ber of the Powy Express Courier, a monthly news sheet published at Placer- 
ville, California. In 1846 Reid joined the “gold rush” to California and 
subsequently settled for a while in San Francisco, where he worked as a sur- 
veyor and as typesetter on local newspapers. The diary of his sojourn there, 
from January to October, 1850, is printed in the Courier for October. 


The purchase of the Erie Triangle by the state of Pennsylvania and the sur- 
veying of this tract of land with the consequent settlement of the New York- 
Pennsylvania boundary line in that region is outlined in interesting form by 
Alexander C. Flick in “How New York Won and Lost an Empire,” in the 
October issue of New York History. 


Early Churches of Venango County is the title of a series of historical 
sketches written by Nancy C. Morrow and published in pamphlet form (Oil 
City, 1938. 99 p.) by the Putnam King chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. A continued article by the same author on the history 
of Forest County is printed in the Forest Republican (Tionesta), beginning 
with the issue of November 3. 


“Fort Necessity National Battlefield Site” is described with brief histori- 
cal comment in a booklet entitled Glimpses of Historical Areas East of the 
Mississippi River Administered by the National Park Service (Washington, 
1937. 105 p.). The areas are grouped under “Colonial Period,” “The Revo- 
lution,” “The Early Republic,” “The War Between the States,” “The Re- 
cent Era,” and the “District of Columbia.” Included are a list of historical 
projects and six maps. 
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The activities of the Fort Necessity chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, including the Constitutional sesquicentennial held on Novem- 
ber 16, are reported in the Pennsylvania S. A. R. News for December 12. 
In the February 12 issue a sketch of General Arthur St. Clair is included in 
“The Northwest Caravan,” a description of the pioneer journey made in cele- 
bration of the Ordinance of 1787. 


The history of a village on the upper Susquehanna that was planned as a 
retreat “for fugitives from Revolutionary Paris, and the slave insurrections of 
her West Indian colonies” is told by Elsie Murray in an illustrated booklet 
([Athens, Pa., 1937]. 40 p.) entitled Azilum: The Story of a French Roy- 
alist Colomy of 1793. 


Articles of historical interest on the industries, schools, churches, old land- 
marks, and notable citizens of Wilkinsburg, together with the program of that 
borough’s golden anniversary celebration, held during the week of October 3 
to commemorate its founding in 1787 and its incorporation in 1887, are in- 
cluded in the Wilkinsburg Gazette for October 1. 


“The Northwest Territory Sesquicentennial Celebration,” including the 
journey from Ipswich, Massachusetts, to Marietta, Ohio, undertaken by a 


caravan of men to commemorate the similar journey made by pioneers in 
1787, is described in the /ndiana History Bulletin for January; and in the 
Bulletin of The Illinois State Historical Society for the same month is an in- 
teresting article by Milo M. Quaife on “The Significance of the Ordinance of 
1787.” The executive journal of the territory, the first issue of the Centinel 
of the North-western Territory, and two pamphlets published by the Scioto 
Company to promote interest in lands in the Scioto Valley, all features of an 
exhibit displayed in the museum of the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society in celebration of the sesquicentennial, are described in the 
January number of Museum Echoes. 








